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NEVER A NEUTRAL! 


CLAYTON R. BOWEN 
‘| I that is not with me is against me.’ ‘This is an indictment of moral neutrality. 


There is no such thing; there is no evasion of commitment to one or another sovereign 
moral ideal. “And he that gathereth not with me scattereth.” This is the con- 
demnation of many otherwise good people: they are scatterers. Often the most busy men 
in church and state are seen ultimately only to have done a work of disintegration, active 
only: to fulfil the saying that there shall not be left one stone upon another which shall not be 
thrown down. They have served neither God nor man, but the Evil One. And this often 
against their clear intent. “Oh, blest is he,’ cried Father Faber, “who can discern where 
real right doth lie!” Never was that more true than to-day, when men must align them- 
selves with the constructive forces of brotherhood and democracy or with the dark and 
reactionary tyranny of class. And trebly blind is he who cannot see which side, in an issue 
so great, is the side of God, though that side, too, be served by imperfect and faulty human 
beings, none of whom brings absolutely clean hands or a conscience never stained as he offers 
himself to the service of God and truth. However wrong and selfish we are, these great crises 
sting us into positive commitment, waken our passionate allegiance to the right, our pas- 
sionate abhorrence of the wrong. We cannot be unconcerned, and tiptoe quietly by into some 
safe retreat until these calamities be overpast. Such tremendous issues become the embodi- 
ment of the very moral law itself. We do not need to take sides and judge, conferring our 
suffrage here or there; they judge us, and place us here or there. Their very presence in 
the world is our judgment and reveals as in a blinding light what manner of men we really are. 
This is not to say that in any situation, even in the present issue of democracy versus 
class domination, or in the late issue of the Allied Peoples versus the Central Powers, one 
side is all white, the other all black, that “the right side” is miraculously preserved from any 
taint of that selfishness and wrong which mingles in everything else human. It is to say 
that God and all the purposes of his Kingdom stand with one side, whatever its faults. With 
the success of this side is bound up the success of human welfare and progress; with its defeat 
the purposes of God are again retarded. No issue was ever so clear-cut that no wrong inhered 
in one side, no right in the other. But the obligation of choice is always as imperative and the 
ultimate right and wrong as positively located, as if the issue were thus clear-cut. God moves 
on in human history, not waiting for a perfect instrument to do his will, but in every situation 
making choice of where his way shall lie. It is for us to go with him, and by our consecration 
and good-will to make that instrument of his choice more worthy to express his ends. The will 
of God is never of doubtful mind, never a neutral; and if Jesus can be trusted as an expounder 
of that will, it knows no greater sin than “giving aid and comfort to the Enemy.” He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear! 
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BOSTON, FEBRUARY 26, 1920 


The Social Pioneer 


HREE GREAT CHRISTIAN teachers in less 
than twenty years have wrought a revolution 
in religion. They are all Americans, all 

teachers in theological schools, all devoted mem- 
bers of denominations, all honored, beloved; and 
we are quite sure each one is ordained by the dis- 
cerning ones of their own generation to an endur- 
ing place in the history of Christianity. 

We use the present tense, but one of them has 
gone to his immortal reward and glory. In the 
order of appearing he was not first. That honor 
belongs to Francis G. Peabody of the Harvard 
Divinity School, now professor emeritus, and in the 
plenitude of his spiritual power and intellectual 
clarity. A superb example of his labor is his prepa- 
ration of the statement of the position of the Uni- 
tarian churches on the present condition in the 
world, with special reference to industrial rela- 
tions, which was passed by the General Conference 
in Baltimore last October. This is a fitting and 
notable capstone to his foundation work in the field 
of religion and the social order. . 

It was Professor Peabody’s undying book pub- 
lished in 1901, on “Jesus Christ and the Social 
Question,” which first brought to hundreds of min- 
isters, students for the ministry, and the more in- 
telligent men and women of the laity the light for 
their darkness. The gospel was henceforth not the 
simple, individual thing, merely ; it had in its every 
part the inseparableness of material and spiritual 
things, and the necessary social obligations and im- 
plications, which forever made a new heaven and a 
new earth for the ardent and hungering student of 
righteousness. Now religion looked out, for the 
first time! They who had well-nigh despaired in 
the sickly presence of reiterated introspective 
pieties, saw the great light. 


What had Professor Peabody done? He had 
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brought his extraordinary knowledge of the Bible, 
his great sensitiveness to ethical values, and his 
lyric; poetic gifts together, so that one was swept 
gently but powerfully into convictions which if 
they had been induced by a more impassioned spirit 
would have resulted in a perturbed, not to say 
violent and iconoclastic state in many branches of 
the Christian Church. The gospel he illuminated 
was a magazine of dynamite, and that is why, we 
have no doubt, he took exquisite care, at the begin- 
ning time when it was so necessary to take care, 
though it is entirely in his nature to do exactly as 
he did. He made the Bible the freshest, most vital 
and dynamic book in the world for multitudes who 
had almost cast it into the void, because their in- 
struction in it was stupid, meaningless, and some- 
times the wilful and specious prop of this or that 
system of theology. 


The Trampled Multitudes 


FTER HIM came Walter Rauschenbusch of 

Rochester Theological Seminary, that quiet 
man, defective in hearing, retiring, but wonderfully 
prophetic with all of the best of the prophet’s na- 
ture, alive, glowing, the very personation of love, 
especially love for “the least of these,’—the op- 
pressed, the socially trampled. He walked after 
Peabody,—or did they not indeed walk together? 
He was an historian of Christianity, and he brought 
the legions of the ages, the struggling peoples, even 
our own, to witness against us. With intellectual 
daring he became victorious because he was Christ- 
like in his motives, and a lover of mankind. He 
was impassioned; like a mighty torrent the exhorta- 
tion of his travailing heart and sure-guiding mind 
besought the souls of men. His book “Christianity 
and the Social Crisis,” in 1907, made strong men 
weep with shame that they still suffered such evil; 
and it made them leap for joy at the opportunity 
to repeat his master-words, his prayers, up and 
down the world, and to tell their congregations, not 
least their men, what was wrong with the religion 
of the churches! 

They were wonderful days, when men and women 
were born again, and the meaning of Jesus Christ 
became respectable to intelligence because we were 
beginning really to know who he was. Let us never 
forget that Walter Rauschenbusch did more than 
any religionist in his generation to persuade the 
churches of their long, wickedly long neglected 
duties to society ; and he also did more to persuade 
the unchurched, and the dispossessed of the earth, 
to take heart, and to sense the vitality and power 
in religion. He was great, and his name will never 
die. He made the meaning of history a matter of 
spiritual nearness, and no more “a record of ruling 
houses, a chronicle of butcheries.” History became 


the annals of common people, with all their com- 


mon woes, wrongs, hopes, longings. 


‘Economics and Ideals 


HE THIRD MAN is Harry F. Ward. His _ 
most distinctive work is fresh this day from — 
the press, “The New Social Order.” Here is the 


ae 
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-few will fail to go his way. 


‘ sion is constant. 


scientist of the social world. He goes about the 


- burning problems, let us say, the British Labor 


Party, the League of Nations, or the Russian 
Soviet, as the physicist works in his laboratory. 
Analysis and synthesis, as we were told in college. 
He is warm with the objective of his desire; but it 
is his requirement of the facts, his intellectual 
keenness, his unremitting logic, and his hard de- 
mand upon his mind that it shall reason the thing 
through and close it up with almost mathematical, 
and certainly with irrefutable conclusions,—it is 
this that distinguishes him. In sum, he reaches 
the farthest point, the finality of any subject, or 
nearly so, by his minute examination of every prop- 


 osition right before one’s eyes. 


Professor Ward seems as careless of people’s 
prejudices and meannesses as the law of gravita- 
tion. He is dealing with Law. When this whole 
land was hectic and silly about Bolshevism, which 
meant anything that sounded new, Professor Ward 
went ahead with his Sunday-school lessons on the 
subject, with ample facts and strong deductions, 
and still ahead when his own mother Methodist 
Church threw them out. One heard never a word 
from him. He kept right on. It was all quite as 
void of personalism as the coming of the morning 
and the night. 

Ward is the third of these great apostles and 
evangels. No tough-minded or doubting man will 
find fault with him. He lays the plans out plain, 
in a sense cold, and leaves it to the free choice of 
every man to go this way or that. Be well assured, 
He has his Christian 
principles in hand down to the roots; he knows his 
history sure and strong; his power to take apart 
complex present-day programmes, and show exactly 
which way right action lies, is unmatched in Chris- 
tendom. 

What must be the fruit of such a man’s labor? 
The answer is, the men he trains in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary ought to be the light of the world. 
He has entered into the labors of his generation. 
He is the most exacting advocate of applying, if 
need be till it hurts or even causes strife,—remem- 
bering what Jesus said of bringing the sword,— 
the whole gospel to the wide world, leaving neither 
government nor individual an opening to evade the 
crying necessity. 

Here is a wonderful new testimony that sects, as 
such, are dying. The great gospel, the social gospel, 


_ has its chief prophet first in a Unitarian, second in 


a Baptist, and third in a Methodist. The progres- 
It begins with the appeal to the 
teaching of Jesus, passes to the history of Chris- 
tianity, and leads to the scientific treatment of the 
principles of cotemporary programmes. 


Religion in Ireland 


Boca SIDES of the Irish question have been 
heard, Wise citizens have concluded that 
it is a deeper problem than that of political separa- 


a tion from England. It is an internal religious con- 
by flict between Roman Catholic and Protestant, as 
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we have all believed. The Ulsterites left with us no 
soft concealments. They made no uncertainty of 
the outcome. If Ireland should be given over to the 
free-republic aspirants, there would be a religious 
war which would nearly annihilate the whole 


- people, and probably set aflame a world-wide con- 


flagration such as we have never witnessed. 

The proper seriousness of the situation is more 
and more apprehended. It ought to be. A little 
history is also not without its value just now. Re- 
ligion has been through all the generations the 
most powerful factor, now for good, now for ill, in - 
the changes in civilization. Religion in some form 
is at the heart of every momentous struggle. In 
Ireland, will all those who are immediately in- 
volved, and we also, please employ those religious 
beliefs we hold in common, namely, righteousness, 
forbearance, industry, and peace, and trust their 
working as leaven in the lump? Remembering we 
are brethren, all of us, as Cardinal Mercier said to 
the Episcopalians, we may do all things wisely and 
well, and in due season. If the economic welfare 
of the Irish is half as good as reported, this is 
another argument. 


England Going “Dry” 


HE AMERICAN CONSUL at one of the sea- 

ports of England pointed out a public house a 
few doors from the consulate. The income daily 
from drink, he said, was fifteen hundred dollars. 
There were two parts, one for the better and the 
other for the poorer class of patrons, who ran the 
limit of immorality of every fleshly kind. “That 
place,” concluded the consul, “is owned by a vicar 
and his maiden sister.” All of which reveals the 
English conscience and depravity on the question 
of alcohol. 

To a visitor nothing is quite so horrifying over 
there as the inevitable woman with a babe in arms 
standing near the door of a “pub” on a summer day 
in ribald association with men. That damns the 
traffic before another word is said. It would be 
well, therefore, in the prohibition campaign which 
the doughty American, Mr. “Pussyfoot” Johnson, 
is leading successfully, if that revolting picture 
could be made a poster. Perhaps it is, by this time, 
for the most astounding methods as we know them 
for our own are being used to make the tight little 
island sober. 

Reports of a great demonstration in Westmin- 
ster, London, have reached us, in which Dr. Gren- 
fell, Mr. Johnson, and Dr. C. W. Saleeby, the popu- 
lar writer on race culture, spoke to an immense 
audience which included forty newspaper report- 
ers! The primary object was to congratulate the 
United States on the Prohibition Law, but the chief 
effect of it was to arouse great enthusiasm for the 
cause in England, which they who are in the cam- 
paign say must be dry by 1925. The growth of the 
anti-aleohol sentiment is past believing. The news- 
papers are doing extraordinary service in “playing 
up” everything that happens either for or against 
prohibition. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE PROCESS of revising the terms of the 
treaty of Versailles in their actual application 
began last week with the announcement by the 

Supreme Council that it had assented to the counter- 
proposal made by Germany, that the trial of the nine 
hundred Germans named on the list of accused war 
leaders shall take place in Germany before German tri- 
bunals. This concession was made under the conviction 
that it would be inadvisable for the Allied Powers to 
persist in their original demand for the surrender of 
the accused men and thereby precipitate a popular up- 
heaval in Germany which inevitably would complicate 
the entire international situation. At the same time the 
Supreme Council presented to the government of The 
Netherlands a note acquiescing in its refusal to sur- 
render the former Kaiser for trial, but insisting upon 
the permanent internment of Wilhelm von Hohenzol- 
lern, possibly to some island in the Dutch East Indies, 
under the guarantee of the Dutch Government that 
his escape would be made impossible by adequate 
guarding. This concession seemed to foreshadow 
either an Elba or a St. Helena for the last of the 
Hohenzollern kings and emperors. 
President’s Protest Precipitates 
New Crisis in Adriatic Negotiations 

Emphatic dissent from the latest formula for the 
solution of the problem of the Adriatic as reached at 
the London conference among Great Britain, France, 
and Italy resulted in a new controversy last week. 
The dissent came from President Wilson, who appears 
to have communicated to Great Britain, France, and 
Italy his refusal to accept the choice offered to Jugo- 
Slavia, of abiding by the compromise plan of settle- 
ment drafted by the three Great Powers or submitting 
to the provisions of the original pact of London. The 
news of the President’s action, as conveyed through 
French and British channels at the beginning of last 
week, carried the direct assertion that the President 
had coupled his protest against the compromise plan 
with the announcement that in the event of final action 
on the issue without the knowledge and participation 
of the United States, America would withdraw from 
participation in European affairs. Unofficial explana- 
tions from Washington following the publication of 
the despatches from Paris and London tended to show 
that the President’s note had not conveyed so drastic 
a threat, but that the President, in declining to accept 
the Anglo-Franco-Italian formula of settlement in the 
Adriatic, had reaffirmed his original demand that 
Fiume be allocated outright to the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croatians, and Slovenes. 
President Willing to Put 
Issue Before the People 

An interesting, if somewhat puzzling, feature of the 
Adriatic controversy in its newest phase, was the 
palpable attempt made from British and French 
sources to appeal to public sentiment in America by 
presenting the President’s attitude on the issue as 
arbitrary and over-emphatic. Unofficial assurances 
came from Washington at the end of last week that 
the President was willing to lay the entire corre- 
spondence before the people, but that such a course 
could not be adopted without the assent of the other 
Great Powers concerned in it. In the meanwhile, in 
response to the original note presented in behalf of 
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President Wilson, counter-representations were made 
by Great Britain, -France, and Germany at Washing- 
ton last week. The news of the forwarding of the 
President’s latest. memorandum was coupled with the 
assurance that the note was not in any sense an ulti- 
matum, but that it would put an end to the controversy. 
Opposition to Sale of Liners 
Taken from Germany at this Time 

The question of the disposal and operation of our 
new merchant marine was placed before Congress in 
concrete form last week by the refusal of John Barton 
Payne, chairman of the United States Shipping Board, 
to accept the bids offered for the purchase of the thirty 
former German liners, at the auction in New York 
last week. In presenting his conclusions to Congress, 
Mr. Payne pointed out that the sale of the ships was 
nevertheless the most practicable solution, as their 
retention by the Government would present grave 
questions involving the principle of government opera- 
tion or private operation under government owner- 
ship, on terms that would be neither economical nor 
conducive to the attainment of the object aimed at— 
the building up of a great merchant marine. The 
proposed sale of the former German ships to the 
International Mercantile Marine Corporation was at- 
tacked from several sources as a surrender of American 
ships to interests controlled by the British, and an 
injunction against the sale was issued after the results 
of the auction had been made public. The Senate 
Committee on Foreign and Domestic Commerce last 
Saturday reported a bill recommending that the liners 
be not sold at this time, but expressly stipulating that 
“this action is not to be regarded as the determination 
of a permanent policy.” 
Educational Problem Assuming 
Nation-Wide Gravity 

Educational problems of nation-wide scope are being 
emphasized by the increasing volume of resignations of 
teachers of public schools in the great centres of popu- 
lation as well as in the country districts, owing to 
their inability to maintain themselves and their fam- 
ilies on the salaries offered them when compared with 
the increase in the cost of living, estimated at about 
one hundred per cent. on the average. The situation 
has assumed the proportions of a grave national issue. 
In some of the cities, like New York, the shortage of 
teachers, caused by resignations on offers of much 
higher pay in business life, has resulted in the ma- 
terial curtailment of school work for thousands of 
children. One of the serious features of the existing 
condition is the disposition shown, in various com- 
munities, to lower the professional standards for 
teachers in an attempt to obtain the services of a 
sufficient number of instructors. It is becoming evi- 
dent, from the utterances of educators everywhere, 
that a radical revision of the attitude of the average 
American community toward the teacher, especially 
in the direction of a reasonable increase in rates of 
compensation, is inevitable if the American public 
school system—the foundation of our entire democratic 
system—is not to suffer grave deterioration. 
Attitude of Allies Toward Russia 
Undergoing a Marked Change 

News from Moscow at the end of last week that | 
Archangelsk, in the extreme north of Russia, following 
closely upon Odessa, in the south, had been taken by 
the Soviet armies, served to place new emphasis upon _ 
the recent statement by Premier Lloyd George at the — 
reconvening of Parliament, that the effort of the Allied — 2 
nations to settle the Russian problem by force of arms 
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had ended in manifest failure. Having failed to dis- 
pose of the Soviet régime by force, the British Premier 
suggested that the time had arrived for an effort to 
restore economic order in Russia by trade. In a 
notable interview granted recently to a correspondent 
of the New York World, Nikolai Lenine, the head of 
the Soviet government at Moscow, was represented as 
saying that what his administration now demanded 
was the recognition of the Allied Powers by the ne- 
gotiation of a treaty of peace with Russia. Such a 
settlement Lenine offered as the only condition to a 
resumption of trade relations with the rest of the 
world. It is persistently indicated in despatches from 
London that the British Government is considering 
the advisability of such negotiations, and that its views 
are shared by the Italian Government, but that the 
chief opposition to a recognition of the Lenine régime 
is the attitude of France. 
Both Great Parties Admitting 
Women to their Councils 

Recognition of enfranchised woman as an important 
element in the political life of the country was accorded 
last week by the appointment of women as members 
of the Executive Committee of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. This action was preceded a few 
days earlier by the appointment, by Will Hays, chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee, of women 
to the party assemblage that is considering recommen- 
dations of issues to the framers of the platform to be 
adopted at the National Convention in Chicago. St 
is believed that the admission of women to actual 
membership in the Republican National Committee, 
and consequently to its Executive Committee, will be 
the next change to be effected in the organization of the 
Republican party. aT. 


Brevities 


Says John Andrew Holmes, quoted by the Christian 
Intelligencer, “The most beautiful sight from the pul- 
pit is a whole family seated together in a pew. The 
church servicé is not a convention, that a family should 
merely send a delegate.” 


Here is a true story: <A thirteen-year-old girl was 
so busy taking care of four younger brothers and sis- 
ters and an invalid father that she had no time to go 
to Sunday-school and church, and when she was very 
sick she told the deaconess she was afraid to die be- 
cause she believed God would not want her in heaven. 
And guess what the deaconess replied. She simply 
said, “Show God your hands.” 


In Indiana a trial jury immediately acquitted a mur- 
derer. This is the story: Frank Pedroni, a natural- 
ized citizen for seventeen years, had an argument over 
Austro-Italian claims with Petrich, who is said to have 
been an unnaturalized “Red.” During the argument 
Petrich said, “To hell with the United States.” 
Pedroni shot him dead. And this we suppose was in 
the benign interest of law and order. 


When the famous healer of the Episcopal Church, 
Mr. James D. Hickson, was asked by a reporter, “How 
can you heal a little child who is too young to have any 
faith?” he replied, “But such a child has no scepti- 
cism.” Which is altogether like Christ, but very unlike 
the creeds, as we might submit to Mr. William R. 
Moody, who oddly enough permitted the heresy of the 
_ healer to get into his paper, Record of Christian Work. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


_ Persecutions and the Trinity 


WO STRIKING TESTIMONIES have come to 

| me recently regarding the strategic importance 

of our Unitarian position. In both cases we 

have been declared to be in a position to bring about 

changes in the world situation that may be of great 
value. 

The first of these was suggested by a Persian Jew 
whom I met in Jerusalem. It was quite by accident 
that I came upon him, and I was at once struck by his 
appearance. Tall and slender, clothed in flowing black 
robes, with a black skull-cap on his head, his stooped 
figure, and his long, iron-gray beard, all suggested the 
scholar and the recluse. I found that he spoke English 
perfectly, and that he had been educated as a physician 
either at or under the influence of Bellevue Hospital 
in New York, and that he had practised his profession 
successfully in his native land. Having accumulated 
the modest amount that would enable him to live the 
life of an anchorite, he had come to Jerusalem to de- 
vote himself to what he regarded as his life mission. 

The work to which he has thus given himself is that 
of reconciling the Jews and the Christians. These two 
religions, he believes, hold the only power that can 
save the world. Working together they can bring in 
the true kingdom of God. Working apart, they leave 
the world languishing for saving truth and effective 
leadership. And why should they not unite? he asked. 

The reason is, he said, that so many Christians 
worship Jesus as a god, which shocks the Jews as a 
blow at that doctrine of divine Unity which to them 
is the fundamental faith. If, now, he continued, Chris- 
tians could only take the Unitarian view, see in him 
the human being that he was, filled with the divine gift 
of prophecy, the partition walls that now separate the 
two would crumble and the two become one great, con- 
quering body. 

The other testimony I have had was from an 
Armenian whom I met, not in his native country, 
but here in America since returning. This gentleman 
is a national committeeman with whom I have had 
considerable to do since I came back, a man of leading 
position among Armenians. 

The terrible persecutions which the Turks have in- 
flicted upon the Armenians, he said, have their origin 
in religious differences. This does not mean that the 
Turks hate all who are not Moslems,—witness the fact 
that they get on fairly well with the Jews. ‘They hate 
us,” said my friend, “not because we are Christians, 
but because they say we are heathen: we worship a god 
who can have a son!” Thus it is the doctrine of “the 
Son of God” that is the cause of the unparalleled dis- 
aster that has come upon the Armenians, the Turk 
being constitutionally unable to think of fatherhood 
and sonship in any other way than as a physical re- 
lationship. ‘Had the Armenian Christians been Uni- 
tarian instead of Trinitarian,” he exclaimed, “these 
massacres never would have taken place.” 

The conclusion of his argument was the plea that 
we, who hold an idea of God that is free from the 
anthropomorphism which the Turks believe to lurk in 
evangelical Christianity, should consider our obligation 
in the matter. Not for theological but for patriotic 
reasons he would urge us to undertake the conversion 
of the Armenians from orthodoxy to Unitarianism. 

WiuuiaM I. LAwRANce. 
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JAMES C. DUNCAN 
Y NSTRUCTED BY THE DIRECTORS of the Worces- 
| ter Conference, the secretary made a little investi- 
gation which may stimulate other conferences to 
do likewise. The churches in general will be interested 
to hear about it. Seven questions were asked. The 
answers to them make interesting reading. Of the 
twenty-seven questionnaires, all were answered except 
one. These twenty-six answers show that within five 
years each of nineteen churches has increased its min- 
ister’s salary ranging from $100 to $1,000 or more a 
year. That sounds encouraging, but only seven of the 
thirty churches in the Conference provide their min- 
isters with as much as $2,000 a year and a parsonage, 
so the encouragement is not so great. Sixteen min- 
isters receive only $1,500 and a parsonage a year, or 
less. For the sake of convenience I have arranged the 
salaries received with their increases within five years 
and the endowments of the churches in the following 
order. It should be said that in several instances the 
amount of the endowment is approximately, rather 
than perfectly, accurate. In only three instances is 
there no parsonage in addition to the salary, and in 
only one is there no endowment. Fourteen of the 
twenty parsonages in the Conference are kept in good 
repair. 
The following table covers salaries, increases in 
salaries, and endowments :— 


Increase 
Present salary within five years Endowment 

GAM tS c.aiatepaie aos are, srattbrs:s, afeis © — Slight 
8,300 (without parsonage).... $800 $22,000 
PENI) pO ei SPAY OES O Ee 1,000 25,000 
Eo EO tars cera tafe eels olalnin osieie/carik'e 500 30,000 
PENI u er tlels wter endishessriteie #'40:e.s.ha ere 500 60,000 
DEO Mare saree ciels he eerie Satele’s oe é 450 28,000 
2A, UE 2) COC Ce aes 800 20,000 
1,500 (without parsonage).... 500 20,000 
DOCS cise 2. ctahRaly © sete sie ie ie None 25,500 
iM oate Saisie Akucurels ote ais sidm.en.ew 300 30,000 
OMI serch Scie Mia setae dat otete 2 11,100 
Bese Oats & oe, Ghius os itteteyete 8a #106, sha cee 150 25,000 
HEGUNN Sim wrens. d adel e's eksuens, ©.) Ravers vase 100 55,000 
ESO as locsrateceNekt toate atote ae s)ee0ece 50 bal None 7,250 
cL) Peete aratecta at sustetetereevare,¢ 60's els ? 15,000 
ThA aaa oo ohare bie eons None 20,000 
AM OOO MES cst caplaterae teal Lonbls |e leistelaeraree None None 
DPLOU CEL. stuie ic Seis se0e athe eiaiete, Steins 100 25,000 
LQOO lS avec: creature ate teeter an cusiete lars 200 25,000 
DOU be cree ota Hore scecounetaate cieteneteret None 15,000 
WOOT: cle wegloiett aie cates 100 20,000 
(TLRS Se So eR A) ASA by ae Gy Oe 100 25,000 


The above figures speak for themselves, but it may 
be well to scan them closely. With the exception of the 
first-mentioned salary, which is more than twice as 
large as any other (here is also a parsonage) and 
should not be considered in striking an average, we 
find that the aggregate of salaries is $31,850, and the 
endowments, $504,450. The income from that sum at 
the fair rate of 41% per cent. is $23,100. Subtract that 
from the amount paid for preaching and we have a 
balance of $8,750. Divide that sum among the twenty 
endowed churches and we find that on the average 
each church raises $485 a year for its minister. Assum- 
ing that the average Unitarian parish consists of eighty 
families, we find that on the average each family con- 
tributes toward preaching, $5.4334 a year. That means 
that for the fifty-two Sundays of the year each family 
contributes a fraction over ten cents each Sunday. Uni- 
tarian families are proverbially small. Let us say 
that the average one consists of three members, father, 
mother, and child. Then we have an average of 314 
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cents a Sunday that: it costs each individual to main- 
tain the minister. I do not forget that sometimes en- 
dowments are restricted and that churches have other 
expenses than those for a minister’s services. But that 
is what we are considering at present. For these 314 
cents a Sunday, a‘man or woman, ‘a boy or girl, not 
only expects to hear a sermon, but to be visited in sick- 
ness and in health, and when dead to be given Christian 
burial. All for 344 eents a Sunday. I do not mean 
that these 314 cents a week is all that any minister 
receives for his services, but only that that is what 
the living in many of our endowed churches contribute 
on the average toward his salary. The balance comes 
from the saints above. Undoubtedly many individuals 
contribute much more than 314 cents a Sunday for 
the minister’s support, but that only means that others 
give still less. No wonder, then, that one minister 
writes that he “barely meets household expenses, such 
as rent, food, light,” and has not been “able to meet 
fuel bills, doctor bills, clothing bills. Practically all 
magazines, books, etc., have been dropped; can rarely 
get to Conferences for inspiration; keep away from 
entertainments and the like for lack of the admission 
fee. How long before a minister in such circumstances 
will find himself sick at heart?” 

Lest any of you should be thinking that the minis- 
ters are more concerned about their salaries than their 
services, let me read a few lines from one of our min- 
isters which I think every minister will heartily en- 
dorse :— . 

Of course we want and need to encourage young men 
to enter the ministry, but I think we want quite as 
much to discowrage the entrance of any into this pro- 
fession whose motive is, in any considerable part, what 
they are going to get out of it. I have been afraid 
that some of the discussion which the present situation 
has evoked, or provoked, might seem like an appeal to 
the unworthy motive—might encourage the unworthy 
motive. 

However, I think there are churches that presume a 
good deal upon the patience of the poor minister. And 
they ought to be preached to! But don’t let them get 
the impression that the minister is a minister just 
because some one is holding out to him his price! 
There are various ways undoubtedly of dealing with 
a church that is ‘near’ in its management, but I am 


sure the best way is not for the minister to seem to 
be too much like it. 


When all is said, the problem we have to solve is not 
wholly or even primarily financial. It is spiritual, 
religious, moral. My candid conviction is that this 
whole subject simmers down to this: “Do we Uni- 
tarians care enough for our religion to provide its 
ministers with a decent living, with enough to procure 
for themselves and families, not merely the bare neces- 
sities of life, but also to buy books and magazines 
to keep abreast of the latest thought of the age, to 
attend gatherings of wide-awake intellects for inspira- 
tion of mind and heart and soul, to mingle with think- 
ing men, and to secure sufficient recreation in the 
woods, among the hills, or on the sea to maintain a 
serene outlook upon life? 

Not for his own sake does any true minister desire 
to be in touch with these fountains of the spirit, but 
that, re-created in body, mind, heart, and soul, he 
may look into the faces of his people on Sunday morn- 


-ing and inspire them with his own inspiration, and 


as he goes from house to house during the week, speak 
to them words of comfort, encouragement, and good 
cheer. 

The best spiritual investment that any church can 
make is the adequate provision for its minister’s needs. 
He neither asks nor expects any luxuries. He only 


asks to keep the wolf from the door, give his children 


ke 
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a respectable education, to say nothing about providing 
for his old age, be guaranteed the freedom from anxiety 
requisite to accomplish his best work for the benefit of 
the people who have honored him with a call to be 
their minister, for the glory of God. 

Far be it from me to sound any note of alarm or 
to discourage any one concerning the future of Uni- 
tarianism in America. My sole purpose is to arouse 
our sleeping churches to a sense of their immediate 
duty and to inspire them to make the most of their 
opportunity to strengthen and extend the Unitarian 
faith within our own borders. 

To the question concerning a minimum salary there 
were twenty-four replies and twenty-one recommen- 
dations as to the action that the Worcester Confer- 
ence should take toward inspiring our churches to 
provide at least the minimum salary to all the min- 
isters of the Conference and eventually of the Uni- 
tarian denomination, But that is another chapter. 
All I desire at this time is to point out the extent 
to which many churches are depending upon their en- 
dowments to keep them, I will not say, alive or even 
“holding their own,” but barely in existence. Rightly 
does Anna Garlin Spencer say in a recent CurisTiAn 

_ Reoaister, “The church must not mistake funds or en- 
dowments for spiritual power.” That is a timely warn- 
ing. What the Unitarian Church needs now more 
than anything else is men—men and women with 
spiritual vision to understand that an underpaid min- 
istry is bound in time to become a cheap ministry, and 
that cheapness is a sure forerunner of decadence and 
death. “He that hath an ear, let him hear what the 

Spirit saith to the churches.” 
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This Church of Pioneers Goes Forward 


In a famous agricultural region, sturdy, independent men 
and women laid a solid foundation 


C. W. PORTER-SHIRLEY 


ENESEO IS A SMALL CITY of four thousand 
} people, situated in the centre of a large agri- 

cultural district in Northwestern Illinois. The 
town was settled in 1836 by a colony of seven families 
from Genesee County, New York. <A journey at that 
date was no small undertaking. Nine weeks were 
spent before the little colony reached their new home. 
Part of the journey, bad weather and worse roads 
made progress slow, seven miles being covered in six 
days. 

The settlement of Geneseo was in the nature of a 
religious pilgrimage. Before leaving New York an 
ecclesiastical council was held, when thirteen of the 
colony were organized to form a Congregational 
church. Arriving at the new settlement, the little 
church held its services in the cabins of the settlers 
until the building of a rude schoolhouse, which then 
served as place of worship as well as a place of in- 
struction. 

Unitarianism in Geneseo dates back to 1868. A few 
men of liberal mind in religion had come to the town 
from New England. At this time a Rev. Mr. Dickerson 
was pastor of the Baptist church. He was a man of 
broad outlook and liberal tendency, and the liberals 
in religion were glad to co-operate with him in his 
work. Succeeded by a man of much narrower views, 
the little company of liberals were compelled to look 
elsewhere for religious leadership. 

- The minutes of a meeting held on October 27, 1868, 
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show something of the sturdiness and independence of 
these pioneers of a liberal movement in Geneseo. 
These minutes say it was “a meeting of persons de- 
sirous of forming a Religious Society more in accord- 
ance with their convictions of the truth than any now 
existing in Geneseo, the following persons being 
present: George Wells, John Goss, J. A. Sawyer, Levi 
Sedgley, Alonzo Tuttle, Solon Kendall, Andrew Craw- 
ford, William Miller, A. Robinson, W. P. Cook, John 
Smith, George A. Brown, James A. Hood, I. G. Hall, 
J. R. Goodfellow, John Dedrick.” Of 'these sixteen 
pioneers only one remains, Mr. George A. Brown. 

At this first meeting, The First Unitarian Society of 
Geneseo was organized, and Rev. Milton J. Miller was 


REV. CHARLES W. PORTER-SHIRLEY 


called to be minister for one year. Mr. Miller stayed 
to complete a ministry of fifty years, twenty-two as 
active minister and the remainder as minister emeritus. 
The history of the church is largely the biography of 
this good man. 

At the request of the newly formed society, Mr. 
Miller was asked to prepare a constitution and by-laws 
for its government. The preamble to this constitution 
not only shows the ideal that Mr. Miller had for his 
church, but there is plenty of evidence of the noble 
and unselfish way in which he sought to carry it out. 
The preamble follows :— 

“For the purpose of individual and social improve- 
ment, and the study and practice of Christianity, and 
the building up of the Kingdom of God by the largest 
unity of spirit and practical devotion of our lives and 
means, we, the undersigned, ordain and establish the 
following constitution and by-laws.” 

The services were held for three years in Sawyer’s 
Hall. The present church was built and dedicated in 
1871. The organ was a gift of George M. Allen of 
Scituate, Mass., a brother of Mrs. Miller, wife of the 
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minister. During their lifetime, Mr. and Mrs. Miller 
devoted not only their time but their means to the 
church. Together they placed $15,000 in trust as en- 
dowment for the Society, and the present parsonage is 
also-a gift from them. 

Ministers who have followed Mr. Miller since his 
retirement from active work are Rev. James Minick, 
Rev. J. F. C. Grumbine, Rev. J. B. Bidewell, Rev. T. P. 
Byrnes, Rev. F. J. Van Hoesen, Rev. Mr. Baker, Rev. 
D. M. Kirkpatrick, Rev. W. W. Betts, and Rev. W. L. 
McKinney. The present minister is Rey. C. W. Porter- 
Shirley. “ 

That Unitarianism has functioned in the past for 
the welfare of Geneseo, there can be no doubt. The 
members of the Society did not forget their social obli- 
gations. The Hospital and the Public Library were 
the gifts of John and Joseph Hammond, who in their 
day were valued supporters of our movement. They 
also left a fund to maintain the Library. A fund of 
nearly $20,000 was left by Mrs. Miller to provide help 
for “working-women.” 

The present members are not unmindful of the past. 
They are trying to meet the present and face the future. 
While there is no poverty to help, no industrial affairs 
to face, in a district given up almost to agricultural 
pursuits, there is a distinctive mission here for a 
church of the Unitarian movement. The present task 
is to maintain and preach a rational and progressive 
religion, to further the interests of education, and to 
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make the church building a home of inspiration—a 
place of refinement and culture. 

At a recent society meeting it was decided to start 
a campaign for an additional endowment of $25,000, 
and to raise $1,000 for contingent expenses. 

That it is possible for a small church of a hundred 
and fifty people to maintain a thriving and well- 
organized society seems to be demonstrated at Geneseo. 
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“You Have Undertaken the Impossible!” 


Yet the world-wide religious survey is three-fourths done, 
and the great drive for the colossal budget is 
officially endorsed 
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EDWARD H. COTTON 
II 


Eprror’s Note 


Readers of THe Recister will follow these articles on the 
Interchurch World Movement, written by one of our own 
clergymen, with the interest the subject deserves. The im- 
portance of what is now being planned and achieved for a 
religion of co-operation for the redemption of the wide world 
cannot be apprehended, much less estimated. It is epoch- 
making. The one disappointing fact is that the Unitarian 
Church, in whose spirit and according to whose peculiar 
genius this new enterprise is being carried on, is not formally, 
nor even virtually, admitted to a part. It is too bad. It is 
our church which has always pleaded for unity in service, 
as one of its cardinal doctrines. However, the accomplish- 
ment is already remarkable: Twoscore of the denominations 
have resolved their doubts and their differences, and are 
doing together what we can only view with that satisfaction 
and gratitude that come of answered prayer. 


HE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION for the 
| churches was read at the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion, for there the fetters of diversified and 
futile effort were struck off. The Interchurch World 
Movement may mean for Protestant America what 
the Philadelphia Convention of 1787 meant for the 
Union of States, namely, the ultimate development 
of a powerful central authority. Our two _ hun- 
dred Protestant Communions have tried valiantly and 
long to save America. And to-day America is more 
in need of salvation than ever! The Nation was be- 
ginning to lose faith in the efficacy of Protestant as- 
sertions when, with the suddenness characteristic of 
great inspirational movements, the leaders of the de- 
nominations met and resolved to substitute unity for 
diversity. The divisions worn out with unavailing at- 
tacks at widely separated sectors have decided to 
concentrate on one well-chosen battle-ground. The 
church is now a formidable fighting force with a 
definite plan of action. 

The three governing bodies of the Movement are a 
General Committee of one hundred and fifty of which 
Robert Lansing is the chairman, an Executive Com- 
mittee of twenty-one of which Dr. John R. Mott is the. 
chairman, and a Cabinet of twelve. The General Com- 
mittee corresponds to our National House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Executive Committee to the Senate, and 
the Cabinet to the President’s Cabinet. In addition, a 
Canadian Council will control the interests of the 
Dominion of Canada. As the organization develops, 
committees will be formed in the different areas, 
States, and communities. 

Four committees co-operate with the governing 


bodies,—the committees on World Survey, Field Pro- 
gramme, Financial Campaign, and _ International 
Budget. The Movement has secured for headquarters 


the Greenhut Building, 45 West 18th Street, New 
York City. The building has been leased for a period 
of ten years at a reasonable cost, and is large enough 
to provide accommodations for the twelve hundred 
members of the executive staff, with other floor space 
left for rental. 

The first work of the Movement was to survey all 
Protestant areas in North and South America and in 
Kurope, Asia, and Africa, for the purpose of gathering 
accurate information, Certain denominations, notably & 


r 
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the project with the 
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the Methodist and the Presbyterian, had surveyed their 
own fields, but the surveys had been limited both as 
to range and fact. The Interchurch Movement pro- 
poses to secure exact information in all localities where 
Protestants are now established or may at some future 
period. be established. 

Next, the Movement will put into operation a Field 
Campaign for the purpose of educating the people in 
the churches. This 
campaign will be con- 
ducted by means of dia- 
grams, statistics, and 
slides, which inelnde | 
the results of the sur- 
veys, and will have for 
its main objective the 
enlistment of every 
member of the Protes- 
tant forces for actual 
service. “The Way- 
farer,” the great scenic 
spectacle produced by 
the Movement at Mad- 
ison Square Garden, 
December 15 to Janu- 
ary 15, illustrated the 
interest the Movement 
has aroused. Two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand 
people viewed the pro- 
duction. Such methods, 
it is hoped, will trans- 
form the indifference of 
the rank and file of 
church congregations 
into active enthusiasm. 


10 cents per day for carfare 


lion Protestants who 
sent representatives to 
Atlantic City support 


vigor of which they are 
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EVERYTHING EXCEPT THE KINGDOM 


BY THE DAY 


5 cents per day for ‘phone call 
2.7 cents per day for the Church 
BY THE WEEK 
$1.50 per week for room rent 
40 cents per week for ice cream and candy 
.20 cents per week for moving pictures 
18.9 cents per week for the Church. 


BY THE MONTH 


$8.00 per month for clothing 


$3.00 per month for tobacco 


$1.00 per month for the theatre 


81 cents per month for the Church 
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a drive will be launched which will continue until 
May 2, for the purpose of securing the budget of 
$1,320,214,557. The sum is large, but it is not too large 
for the educational, spiritual, and reconstructive work 
to be accomplished. To mention a single item! At 
present, various church funds support either entirely 
or partially four hundred hospitals. This work has 
been so seriously affected by the high cost of materials 
that upward of two mil- 
lion patients had to 
be turned away last 
year. The _ hospitals 
have been included in 
the great budget, and 
they are not likely 
again to be hampered 
by lack of facilities. 

In sum, the Move- 
ment plans an accurate 
survey of the Protes- 
tant world, a campaign 
to men and women in 
the churches, and a na- 
tion-wide financial in- 
gathering. 

The women’s organi- 
zations are uniting on 
this programme. On 
February 7, 8, and 9 
there was a national 
gathering of women at 
Washington, D.C., with 
a committee of arrange- 
ments headed by Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson and 
‘including Mrs. Thomas 
R. Marshall, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Lansing, and Mrs. 
Josephus Daniels. The 
gathering defined its 
purpose as follows: “To 
appraise the present 


capable, spiritual forces 
would be released suf- 
ficient to Christianize 
the world. 

Again, the leaders ex- 
pect that conferences 
will be held throughout 


BY THE YEAR 


Our annual expenditures for the essentials, or even the non- 

essentials of life, are so greatly out of proportion to our total 

giving for all church purposes, that the space on this page 

will not permit of a graph without destroying the scale of 
the above charts. 


times in terms of Chris- 
tian faith and living, 
and to call all classes 
of women to definite 
Christian service.” 

The highest note 
struck at the Conven- 


the country to explain 
the plans and ideals, se- 
cure co-operation, assist 
in forming local organ- 
izations, and to per- 
suade men and women 
to carry out a world- 
wide programme ex- 
tending over a period of 
five years. The Executive Committee wishes that the 
intention of the Movement in all its grandeur and 
magnitude may get into the consciousness of every 
Protestant during the year 1920. One important 
factor is the Pastors’ Conference, being held in each 
State between February 16 and March 26. 

The fourth object is the preparation of a budget. 
The financial campaign has already begun. It is ap- 
proved by the denominations. The denominations will 
be the agencies through which the funds will. be col- 
lected, though a central treasury has been established 
to meet the general expenses and to receive funds not 
sent through the denominational treasurers. April 21 


raised last year. 


HOW WE SPEND OUR MONEY 


This diagram shows the average amount spent by each individual in this 
country. A deepening sense of Christian Stewardship is one of the primary 
objects of the Interchurch World Movement. 
Protestant would mean a billion dollar margin over the amount Protestantism 


tion was the spiritual 
one. The spiritual ap- 
peal will be made to 
the churches. The ap- 
peal has these objects: 
(1) to develop Chris- 
tian resources, (2) to 
prove to every man that 
he is a steward and 
should dedicate a fair per cent. of what he owns, (3) 
to persuade young men and women to give the Moye- 
ment life service. Coincident with this appeal an 
extensive campaign will be conducted, to conclude 
Easter Sunday, having for its object an ingathering 
into the churches of men and women the country over. 

What a plan and what an appeal! The twenty- 
five million Protestants in America are to be given 
a sense of their corporate power. They are to be 
taught how to act as a unit. They are to be led with 
a solid front against the forces of self-interest. They 
are to thrill with the joy of such victories as they 
have never known. They are to think of themselves 
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as comrades in an. army organized for a righteous 
warfare. 

The newspapers have caught the significance of the 
Movement. The New York Herald described the dom- 
inant interests as “bigness, progressiveness, and re- 
ality.” The New York Evening Post sees in the Move- 
ment a means of adjusting the industrial situation. 
To the Chicago Post it seems that the Movement should 
be supported by every right-thinking citizen, because 
it promises to be the strongest force in the country 
for preserving the integrity of the Nation. Journals 
in all sections of the United States hail the enterprise. 

Editorial comments emphasize the value of Protes- 
tant Federation, the magnitude of the financial pro- 
ject, the responsibilities and the possibilities. But the 
surveys appear to have chiefly attracted the attention 
of the editors. The Atlantic City Convention is spoken 
of as the World Survey Conference. 

The conduct of the surveys was an enterprise calling 
for men of initiative, genius for statistics, and engi- 
neering skill. Will you think for a moment just what 
it means to conduct thorough educational, industrial, 
benevolent, and spiritual surveys of the world? These 
surveys include an examination of all missions at home 
and abroad, a study of educational problems of all 
kinds, of church and community relationships, and of 
hospitals, an investigation into homes for aged and for 
orphans, for ministers and their dependents, and an 
accumulation of facts regarding ministerial salaries 
and pensions. Are we able to comprehend the magni- 
tude of the task? Do we wonder that men of doubt 
exclaimed, “You have undertaken the impossible!” 

“Yet the surveys have actually been three-quarters 
accomplished. They were put through because a dis- 
tinguished group of men and women applied them- 
selves to the undertaking with skill and enthusiasm. 
Enough material has been gathered to fill fifteen vol- 
umes of magazine size. Though this material is only 
preliminary, the churches will find it of unusual value. 
The publications will be sent to accredited persons on 
application. A study of these surveys, so remarkable in 
range and conciseness, is a liberal theological educa- 
tion and conveys something of an idea of the extent 
of the Interchurch programme. Included in the col- 
lections are studies of North America and Latin Amer- 
ica, of Europe, Asia, and Africa. One Statement is 
devoted to American hospitals and homes, another to 
ministerial support and pensions, others to education, 
religious and institutional. The most valuable survey 


of all, for American churches, is the National Survey, - 


or self-examination, as it is termed. In its one hun- 
dred and sixty pages are facts and statistics, hitherto 
unpublished. Some examples may be interésting. 

The Rural Life Survey found that in the State of 
Ohio there are 1,515 churches in thirty counties. Of 
that number, more than two-thirds have either closed 
their doors or are on the verge of dissolution. Of the 
churches still operating, seventy-five per cent. are not 
growing. 

The New York City Survey discovered that in the 
area included between 28th Street and 48th Street and 
Park Avenue and Eighth Ayenue there are ninety ho- 
tels which can take care of 26,825 guests daily, seven- 
teen clubs, and four hundred and ninety-three board- 
ing-houses. Within this area the population changes 
at the rate of 123,000 each month, or 1,500,000 each 
year. Here are located forty-five theatres and ten 
moving-picture houses, with a seating capacity of 
seventy-eight thousand, and an average weekly at- 
tendance of a hundred thousand men, women, and 
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children. What is religion doing within this circle 
thrilling with human emotions? The survey found 
two synagogues, four Roman Catholic churches, and 
thirteen Protestant churches ministering to the spirit- 
ual life. The membership of these churches is 16,500. 
On a given Sunday, 1,817 people were found in the 
churches. The same day in the theatres standing-room 
was at a premium. The motion-picture houses give 
twenty-eight exhibitions a week and the theatres nine. 
The churches have two or three services. 

The group appointed to investigate the Sunday- 
school situation in America learned that 27,000,000 
children of Protestant parents are not listed in any 
Sunday-school, and that those who are so listed re- 
ceive but twenty-four hours’ instruction a year, while 
the children of Catholic parents receive two hundred 
hours. 

Since the war the world has centred its attention on 
the twenty Latin American republics, seeing there vast 
areas of the finest agricultural country, markets for 
all sorts of commodities, and unparalleled opportuni- 
ties for investment of capital. In Latin America, 
with an area of eight million square miles and a popu- 
lation of 85,000,000, and with a civilization older than 
ours, the survey found that the republics combined 
spend less for the education of their children than 
does New York City, and that in consequence, with 
all its intellectual possibilities, Latin America is the 
most illiterate country on the globe. In British 
Columbia, after thirty-five years of republican gov- 
ernment, there is but one doctor to six thousand indi- 
viduals, as against one doctor to five hundred individ- 
uals in the United States. The city of Brooklyn has 
more churches than the entire Argentine Republic with 
its more than one million square miles of territory 
and its five million inhabitants. 

The survey set to study the situation of the clergy 
learned that only 1,671 of the 170,000 clergymen in 
America have an income which requires the payment 
of an income tax. The increase in living costs has 
averaged ninety-two per cent. since 1914. In twenty 
years, ministers’ salaries have increased less than 
twenty per cent. The average layman pays no more 
for ministerial support than his grandfather did, 
though he himself is much more prosperous. It is a 
fact that laymen pay their ministers something under 
one per cent. of their incomes. 

Thus the surveys continue for page after page, chap- 
ter after chapter, volume after volume. Fact is piled 
on fact until the imagination is bewildered. This 
evidence must arouse the somnolent churches, first to 
a sense of their perilous condition, and then to a sense 
of their unequalled opportunity. I wish the people 
who read THE CuristTiAN Rucister could see these sur- 
veys and judge of their value for themselves. From 
the hundreds available, there are published herewith 
two typical surveys with diagrams. 


Sometimes science gets quite as extreme as it has 
ever charged religion with being. For example, a pop- 
ular writer quotes a professor of physics and elec- 
tricity: “One little new advance like the discovery of 
ductile tungsten which makes electric light one-third 
as expensive as it was before is a larger contribution 
to human well-being than all kinds of changes in the 
social order.” In the case of the light or any other 
invention, it depends entirely upon the uses to which 
it is put whether it is a real blessing or not. If a bless- 
ing, it must be in accordance with what the uplifter 
espouses. 
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THE TWO HUNDRED ONE RELIGIOUS BODIES 
INTHE UNITED STATES 


From the Government Bureau of Statistics 


Disciples | 
of Chrict Presbyterian. 


123.404 | IN USA. 
1613 O56 


Northern ) 
Baptist Methodist 


Convention | Protestant | EP'scopal 
“poy aaa | Fpiscopal | 3718396 
Latter Day Sai nts 1,098,173 

262332 | lutheran Snodial 


Roman 
Catholic 


15,742,262 


German Evangelical Conference 
oyna 777 439 _ | Longregational 
790 163 

Lutheran 


General Council - 
Churches of Fchnek 535108 


wetron Episcopal 


are not included here. 


552.265 
African M Le ion 


United Brethren in Christ 
348 aaa 


Baptist 
Colored 
3.018.341 


=) $s = Methodist Baptist 


= Episcopal | 20uth 
: 271,591 


pare rere 2,108.06! 


All other 81 bodies 
647 868 


[= 250000 Menbers 


TOTAL MEMBERSHIP = 42,.044.374- 


The reader will note that the Roman Catholic forces are a solid unit. The Protestant forces are divided and subdivided. Many of them 


According to the Government Bureau of Statistics there are two hundred and one religious bodies in the United States 
“A house divided against itself cannot stand.” i 


petition. 


The time has come for Protestant churches to substitute, the world over, co-operation for com- 
While studying the chart of the membership of them the conviction gathers strength that American Protestant Christianity uniting 


on the great essentials can wield a tremendous power for the progress of civilization. 
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THE HOME | 


The Bow of Promise 
FREDERIC A. WHITING 


Across my vision falls the rain, 
Yet the sun is in the sky, 

And bits of blue 

Are shining through 
As doubtful clouds float by. 


And now a seven-fold psalm of praise 
Arches the sky above,— 

The Bow of Promise, beautiful 
And glad with heavenly love. 


Colonel Popp and Cornelia Cobbe 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


Once upon a time there was a little 
girl who had so few real toy playthings 
that she had to play with such things as 
her grandfather found time to make for 
her, or with second-hand toys given her by 
some city children she knew, who came 
to the country every summer. 

This little girl, Frances Cooper, found 
that the city children liked some of her 
toys better than they liked their own. 
She had all sorts of things they did 
not have,—burdock furniture, hollyhock 
parasols, acorn dishes and poppy-seed tea- 
pots, cardboard-box doll-houses, and out- 
of-door play-houses made of fence corners 
with branches for roofs; and her dolls 
were of so many different kinds that even 
the city children did not own half so 
many, though the ones they did have cost 
a great deal of money. Frances’s family 
of spool-dolls alone would fill a story- 
book. 

Among all her funny dolls, the ones 
she liked best of all were two which 
would make you laugh just to look at 
them. They were made of corn-cobs and 
their names were Colonel Popp and Cor- 
nelia Cobbe. Frances thought Colonel 
Popp’s title should be spelled K-e-r-n-e-l, 
but grandfather said so brave a doll ought 
to have the real military spelling. He 
was made out of the longest ear of pop- 
corn in the field; and now you know why 
his second name was Popp. 

Cornelia Cobbe was the shortest ear of 
the early corn. Frances thought her first 
name should have a hyphen to separate 
the “Corn” from the “elia” and that her 
last name should be spelled just plain 
C-o-b. But grandfather said he thought 
the fancy spelling the better. 

Colonel Popp and Cornelia Cobbe had 
more adventures than had all the other 
dolls put together. Once this brave pair 
sailed down the brook and were nearly 
drowned when the old umbrella-boat they 
were sailing in suddenly overturned and 
spilled them out. After this mishap, the 
Colonel had to have a new uniform made 
of scraps left from Frances’s last red 
flannel petticoat, and poor Cornelia had 
to be dressed anew in a piece of a salt- 
bag, the very worst part of the bag, 
too, for it had the printed label on it, 
telling all about the salt and where it 
was packed. The new salt-dress was most 
embarrassing for poor Cornelia, Frances 
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thought, but at least it would keep her 
warm. Grandfather was more encourag- 
ing about the costume. 

“Why!” said he, with a chuckle. “It 
will tell everybody right away that Cor- 
nelia is the salt of the earth, and what 
could be better than that?” 

Many other things had happened to the 
Colonel and to Cornelia. Once they were 
left up in a tree all night, where Frances 
had been playing. Again, they were car- 
ried by mistake to mill when grandfather 
took his wheat to be ground. 

The time they were carried off in 
grandfather’s coat-pocket is a long story 
by itself, for he did not know they were 
there at all, as Frances had not told him 
she had put them there when she was 
having them play hide-and-seek with the 
other dolls. 

Their latest adventure was the worst, 
for Frances thought she never would see 
them again. This time they were lost, in- 
deed. She could not remember when she 
had seen them last, nor where, and for 
days every one thought poor Colonel Popp 
and Cornelia Cobbe would never be seen 
again. 

One night, Frances had a dream. After 
she awoke in the morning, she could not 
tell what it was about, but she did know 
that in the dream she saw Colonel Popp 
and Cornelia Cobb, and that they were 
being chased about by squirrels. How 
the poor dolls did run! And how fast 
the squirrels’ tails whisked about! Fran- 
ces’s head whirled when she woke up, 
and grandfather said at the breakfast- 
table, after he had heard the mixed-up 
dream :— 

“Why, don’t you remember how we 
watched the squirrels yesterday, over 
near the woods? That is why you 
dreamed of them, and because the dolls 
are lost, you had been thinking hard of 
them too, and so squirrels and dolls fol- 
lowed you into your dreams, you see. I 
am sure no squirrel would be bad enough 
to chase either the Colonel or Cornelia.” 

Ah, but there is just where grandfather 
was mistaken, for the squirrels had more 
to do with the dolls than he thought. 
He said so himself, when, the very same 
day, he heard a great chattering on the 
roof of the wood-house. He knew what 
was the matter. The squirrels were 
scolding him for hiding his corn which 
had been outside in a basket, and which 
they wanted to carry off and put into their 
winter pantry. 

Grandfather looked up at the eaves, 
and suddenly began to laugh. He laughed 
so hard that off whisked the chattering 
squirrels. Then he called :— 

“Frances, where are you? Come here.” 

Frances came running from the house. 
Grandfather said, when he could stop 
laughing long enough to speak,— 

“Well, little girl, your dream was a 
truer one than we thought. Look up at 
the corner of the wood-house.” 

Frances looked, and what did she spy 
but a bit of bright red,—Colonel Popp’s 
red-flannel-petticoat uniform!—and some 
lettering on a bit of white cloth,—Cor- 
nelia Cobbe’s Syracuse-N.Y.-Salt-Works 
bag-dress! 

“Now, I’ll soon see if we can get the 
Colonel and Cornelia,” said grandfather, 
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as he took a ladder and climbed up to the 
eaves. 

“All safe and sound, and not a bit 
hurt,’ he announced, and: down he came 
with the dolls in good order. 

»The squirrels had been partly right 
and partly fooled. They were right when 
they found the dolls were ears which 
once had had corn on them, but they were 
partly fooled too, for not a grain of corn 
had been left on those ears when they 
were made into dolls. 

“We were just in time,’ said grand- 
father. “The squirrels might have. 
whisked poor Colonel Popp and Cornelia 
Cobbe off into a hollow tree, for even 
if the dolls were not good to eat, the 
Colonel’s uniform and Cornelia’s gown 
would at least have made soft beds.” 

“IT remember, now,” said Frances. “I 
was playing on the saw-horse, and Colonel 
Popp had just enlisted and was going to 
war on the horse, and Cornelia and I 
were riding with him as far as the camp, 
when Aunt Rose sent me to the store!” 

“Anyway,” said grandfather, “I think 
the Colonel may well say he has seen 
active service now, and so has Cornelia, 
for squirrels do not take many minutes 
to get over the ground. I’m sure too 
that after this you will not so often for- 
get where and when you play with your 
dolls, and that you will not leave them 
about any more. Remember that even a 
brave Colonel and a courageous doll like 
Cornelia have to be looked after by a 
wide-awake keeper. Next time you play 
with them, look at the Colonel very 
closely, and listen hard, and maybe you 
will see him draw himself up proudly and. 
will hear him say,— 

“ “Attention! ” 


The Chickadee Lunch Counter 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Dick and Paula Parry were spending 
the winter with Uncle Dave and Aunt 
Molly, who lived on a fruit-ranch not far 
from a Western city. Mrs. Parry had 
been ordered to seek a milder climate, 
and so the family had come out from 
Indiana. The children were left with 
Uncle Dave, while Mr. Parry and baby 
Doris accompanied the mother to the Cali- 
fornia coast. 

“You may feel a little lonesome out 
here after living most of your time in a 
city,” said Aunt Molly, sympathetically, 
“but the school is only half a mile away, 
and we have such a good teacher that — 
you won’t get behind in your classes, I’m 
sure.” 

“Dick can soon learn to harness and 
drive,” put in Uncle Dave, kindly, “and in 
bad weather Old Prince will take you to 
school. Oh, we'll keep you busy and 
happy all winter, I’ll wager!” 

Of course, with Uncle Dave and the 
horses outdoors, and Aunt Molly making 
delicious doughnuts and turnovers in- 
doors, who wouldn’t enjoy the country? 
So the children wrote happy, contented 
letters to California, and twice a week 
found fat, loving replies in the mail-box 
by the road. — 

One wintry Saturday when the robins, 
bluebirds, and meadow-larks had long since 
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packed their belongings and flown to Cen- 
tral America, the children, warm in sweat- 
ers and caps, romped through the or- 
chard. 

Aunt Molly had sent them out with a 
mysterious, covered basket. “Take this 
to your uncle,” she requested. “You'll find 
him calling on his fruit-trees to see how 
they are. Dr. Woodpecker has leave of 
absence to live in a warmer climate for 
a short time, so your uncle has to be 
the doctor.” 

“T suppose he feels their pulse,” giggled 
Dick, as they ran along, taking care, how- 
ever, that the basket was not “jiggled” 
too much. 

“She said whatever’s in it wouldn’t 
break,” said Paula, curiously. “It isn’t 
heayy, so it can’t be tools.” 

“Here you are!” called their jolly 
uncle. “I suppose you peeped into the 
basket, as Pandora peeped into the box.” 

“No!’ stoutly denied the children. 
“Let’s see!” 

Uncle Dave opened the basket, and to 
their surprise and amusement the chil- 
dren saw only scraps of food—suet cut 
into little squares, pork rinds, and stale 
bread. 

“We're about to set up free-lunch coun- 
ters,’ explained Uncle Dave, laughing 
heartily at the puzzled look on their faces. 
“I’m inviting the merry little chickadee 
tribe to dine at my expense all winter. 
When they have eaten this supply, there 
will be plenty more for them. Now we'll 
go to work and tie or nail these scraps 
about the orchard.” 

“They won’t need to feel like Old 
Mother Hubbard, will they?” cried Paula, 
gleefully. ‘‘Why do you want the chicka- 
dees about, Uncle Dave?” 

“There’s the secret of my generosity!” 


laughed her uncle. “Naturally, I love 
every bird that flies. But this is a Golden 
Rule that works quickly. I help them; 


they help me. They’ll keep my orchard 
in good trim all winter. Those friendly 
gray mites in black caps will eat count- 
less apple-tree moths, canker-worms, in- 
sect eggs and larvie of all kinds. They 
will be worth a hundred times more to 
me than their lunches will cost.” 

“I remember seeing chickadees in the 
park last winter,’ said Paula. “They 
chirped all the time, and a lot of them 
were gathered about a piece of bread, as 
friendly as a family at a dinner-table.” 

“They are circus birds, too!’ chimed in 
Dick. “I’ve seen them turn over and 
hang head down while they picked at a 
branch.” f 

“Yes, all the Nut-hatch family are acro- 
bats,’ smiled Uncle Dave, as he disposed 
of the lunch, while the children followed 
at his heels. “But a chickadee isn’t the 
acrobat his big cousin Nut-hatch is. Do 
you know how Nut-hatch earned his 
name? Well, say ‘hack-nut,’ and you have 
his secret in a nut-shell! His strong, 
sharp bill can peck open all kinds of 
nuts, though he does not scorn to dine 
on sunflower seeds and corn, too. He eats 
bugs and insects for his summer diet, 
but, like the squirrel, he stores away food 
if he spends the winter in a cold climate. 
Have you never found cracks in rail 
fences back in Indiana, or holes in trees, 
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simply stuffed with little beech-nuts?” 

“Oh, yes!” chorused the children. 

“And we ate handfuls of them without 
ever thinking how hard somebody worked 
to put them there!” cried Paula, regret- 
fully. “Oh, I hear Aunt Molly calling.” 

“Hot rolls and sausage for lunch,” re- 
membered Dick, as they started promptly 
for the house. “Uncle, you must tell us 
some more bird stories.. I never paid 
much attention to birds before,” he con- 
fessed frankly. 

“You'll learn a great deal about them 
here,” said his uncle, “for the birds and 
I are in partnership for life. And this 
winter we'll spend some of the snowy days 
building cosey cottages for the bluebirds 
and wrens,” he promised. 


Sergeant Nichols for Happiness 


In London one of the many discharged 
soldiers is Sergeant Nichols of the Dur- 
ham Light Infantry, who, though he is 
not a minister, recently preached a ser- 
mon on “How to Attain Happiness.” 
Sergeant Nichols says the way he keeps 
happy is to help others who have less 
to be thankful about than he has, and 
he adds that he finds a great many such 
people, and since he has been trying to 
help them he has never once been un- 
happy himself. Now it happens that in 
the war Sergeant Nichols lost two ribs, 
both his hands, and the sight of both 
eyes, besides receiving several rather seri- 
ous wounds. Somehow it seems as though 
everybody with two busy hands and two 
seeing eyes ought to be able to be as 
happy as Sergeant Nichols manages to be, 
doesn’t it? 


Horses 


In the Christmas number of THE 
REGISTER was a story about a Christmas 
tree for horses. Each year horses do 
have a Christmas tree in Boston. This 
year the Animal Rescue League fed more 
than two thousand horses, besides buying 
fifteen old horses no longer able to work. 
Many employees of the League spent 
nearly all their own holiday giving horses 
a merry Christmas. Bags of apples and 
carrots were cut up and mixed with oats 
and shorts and sixteen hundred feed-bags 
were filled and carried in automobiles to 
needy stables. 

More and more people are thinking of 
horses as faithful friends. About twenty- 
five miles from Boston, in the town of 
Stow, Mass., is Red Acre Farm, where 
many tired old horses lead the happiest 
life in the world. The less a horse is 
worth in money, the more welcome he is 
at Red Acre Farm, where every care is 
taken of him and where he may end his 
days grazing in green meadows in sum- 
mer and eating all the hay he wants in 
comfortable box stalls in winter. 

Any one may send a horse to Red Acre 
Farm at any time, with or without notice. 
If a horse arrives on the railroad by 
freight, the agent calls up the farm by 
telephone and a man is sent at once to 
take the new arrival to his pleasant home. 
And after he becomes a member of the 
horse family at Red Acre Farm, no horse 
has anything but happiness ahead of him 
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to the end of his days, because no horse 
at the Farm is ever given away or. sold 
or let for hire. 

Visitors are always welcome at Red 
Acre Farm, and any one who loves ani- 
mals will have his heart warmed by an 
hour with the happy old horses, and if 
he goes with a few lumps of sugar in his 
pockets, he will make many friends who 
will be eager to whinny a welcome to him 
in future. 


South Pole by Airplane 


In June, 1920, the British Imperial Ant- 
arctic Expedition plans to start on its 
five-year cruise, one feature of which will 
be an airplane dash for the South Pole. 
The Expedition hopes to establish a land 
base seven hundred and fifty miles north 
of the Pole. There the airplane will be 
loaded. It will carry a sled for the ayia- 
tors to use in case their plane breaks 
down, provisions, and as much gasolene 
as the airplane tanks will carry. Those 
in charge of the Expedition have asked 
scientists who would like to go on the 
trip, to apply, as it is necessary to have 
the whole party of fifty-one “signed up” 
as soon as possible. Not only did scien- 
tists and many men of other interests 
apply, but many women and Boy Scouts 
as well. But even in this day of adven- 
ture, women and boys will have to stay at 
home, so those in charge of the Expedi- 
tion have decided, just as they have had 
to stay behind in ages before airplanes 
dashed to the Pole. 


Moving a Giraffe 


The winter quarters of “Mollie,” a 
giraffe in the Chicago Zoo, are only fifty 
yards away from the open pen where she 
strolls around contentedly all summer; 
but year after year “Mollie” refuses to 
walk those fifty yards, and year after 
year her keepers have to load her on the 
wheeled crate they have made to fit her, 
and push her to her winter house. The 
keepers do not dare to leave her out of 
doors in winter weather, for fear she 
might have a sore throat and pneumonia 
all up and down her long neck, so, since 
she stubbornly refuses to leave her out- 
of-door freedom behind and walk to her 
comfortable winter house on her own four 
feet, she has one short ride a year. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 
Drrectors: Mrs, Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 

Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 

Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 

Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 

L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 

Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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New Home of a Modern Church 


EDGAR SWAN WIPERS 
Minister 


Sunday, February 1, was a day the 
people of Unity Church, Montclair, N.J., 
will not soon forget, for on that day they 
rededicated their rebuilt church. Last 
March, on the afternoon the boys of the 
27th Division marched up Fifth Avenue 
amid the plaudits of great throngs, Unity 
burst into flame, and before the flames 
could be extinguished, the blazing roof 
had fallen into the auditorium, and fire 
and water had wrecked the building. 
The trustees of Unity met the very 
evening of the fire and decided to rebuild 
at once. An enthusiastic church meeting 
followed and gave the necessary assur- 
ance of financial support to the plan of 
using the hour of necessity for not only 
replacing the lost building, but for adding 
to it a needed parish house. It was 
thought in the spring that the congre- 
gation might meet in the new building 
when it reconvened after the summer 
months. But the vicissitudes and delays 
of building are many in these days, and 
it was only last Sunday, ten months after 
the fire, that the building was ready for 
use, and the new parish house is still 
weeks from completion. Meanwhile Unity 
has held its services at Wilde Chapel 
under the hospitable roof of the First 
Congregational Church. 

The Sunday of rededication dawned 
with the temperature six below zero and 
with a widespread influenza epidemic 
threatening to play havoc with both the 
announced programme and the attendance. 
The new heating plant was put to a se- 
vere test, but responded to the call. The 
new organ was a central feature of the 
day. ‘The old organ stood in the gallery 
at the rear of the church, but the new 
organ has been placed behind the pulpit 
and is played from the choir platform in 
the right transept. The church has gained 
in both the position of the organ and the 
instrument itself. Mr. Sidney S. Hux- 
ham, formerly organist of the Glen Ridge 
Congregational Church, presided at the 
organ throughout the day. The main 
auditorium of the church and the parlors 
are just as they were before the fire, 
save that the decorations have. a more 
golden tone, and once within, it is hard 
to realize that it is not the very church 
of the past. 

The morning service was of a family 
nature and was the dedication of the 
chureh by “church and congregation.” The 
beautiful dedicatory service first used 
when the original building was dedicated 
fifteen years ago was again read re- 
sponsively at both the morning and after- 
noon services. Those active in the re- 
building and those representing the vari- 
ous groups in the church were the speak- 
ers at the first service of the day. Robert 
Lynn Cox, presenting the church for the 
building committee, sketched the history 
of the destruction and reconstruction of 
the church, and dwelt upon the proof of 
a living organism in the fact of the re- 
habilitation. Arthur Hunter, the presi- 
dent of the church, tin accepting the 
church from the building committee spoke 
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UNITY CHURCH BEFORE THE FIRE 
The new building is exactly like it 


on the principles and ideals of the church, 
its leadership, its loyalty, and its fellow- 
ship. Four five-minute addresses followed, 
Emerson P. Harris speaking for the men 
of Unity, Mrs. Jacques Jaeggli for the 
women of Unity, Prof. Robert Mac- 
Dougall for the children and young people, 
and each voicing the particular needs 
and ideals from these points of view, 
their common subject being “To what we 
Dedicate our Church.” Edgar Swan 
Wiers spoke briefly on the same theme 
as the minister of the church, saying 
that it was dedicated to the interpreta- 
tion of life, to the inspiration of life, to 
the expansion and enlargement and en- 
richment of life, and to the elevation and 
exaltation of life. He said that the two 
things for which the church peculiarly 
stood were the pioneer spirit and the in- 
sistence that religion claimed every proy- 
ince of life. 

The afternoon service was the rededi- 
cation of the church by “the community 
and denomination.” Mayor Louis F. 
Dodd spoke felicitously and earnestly on 
the place of churches in the life of a 
community and the social and civic spirit 
of Unity. Rev. Charles 8. Mills, D.D., 
of the First Congregational Church, in 
introducing whom Mr. Wiers spoke an 
earnest word of gratitude for the hospi- 
tality extended by that church to his 
own, emphasized the many things the two 
churches had in common in their com- 
mon loss by fire of their church homes 
and their inheritance of the Pilgrim spirit 
and tradition, and stressed the need of 
maintaining the springs of life in the 
realm of the spiritual. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
of the American Unitarian Association, on 
“The Foundations of the Liberal Church.” 
With rare beauty of diction Dr. Eliot 
pointed out what all the churches had in 
common and the peculiar heritage of the 
free churches. Friendly and neighborly 
greetings were expressed by Rev. Warren 
Foster Cook of the First Methodist Church 
of Montclair, who, speaking as a new- 
comer to Montclair, voiced his desire for 


himself and his church to co-operate with 
the other churches in all good works in 
the community; by Rey. Frank ©. Doan, 
Ph.D., of All Souls Church of Summit, 
who paid a tribute to the experimental 
and influential character of many of 
Unity’s activities; and by Rey. Luke M. 
White of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church of 
Montclair, who emphasized the need of 
catholicity of spirit and united effort. In 
the great quest of God we need to piece 
together our experiences and compre- 
hensions. Rey. Edmund M. Wylie of the 
Central Presbyterian Chureh, who was 
also to have spoken, was unable to be 
present because of an attack of influ- 
enza which left him barely strength to 
carry on his own services for the day. 
The afternoon was one of unusual cor- 
diality of spirit and hearty interchurch 
fellowship. Every one present was enthusi- 
astic over the excellence of the addresses 
and the good-will of the occasion. This 
session and the rest of the day were 
shared by the members of the New Jersey 
Unitarian Conference, and representatives 
were present from the Unitarian churches 
of Orange, Summit, Elizabeth, Plainfield, 
Rutherford, Paterson, Hackensack, and 
Passaic. 

The ladies of Unity Alliance served 
Supper in the church parlors to these out- 
of-town visitors, and about one hundred 
sat down at the tables. After the supper 
Mr. Frederic G. Melcher, president of the 
conference, called upon Emerson P. Harris 
of Montclair, Rev. Alanson H. Robinson 
of Plainfield, and Rey. 8. A. Eliot of Bos- 
ton to speak on “The Missionary Spirit 
of the Unitarian Churches,’ and three 
very independent lines of suggestion were 
developed. 

Unity Forum held its regular session 
at 7.45 o’clock, and its meeting brought 
to a close a rich day. Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise of the Free Synagogue of New York 
spoke to a large congregation on “How 
to Americanize and How not to Ameri- 
canize,” pointing out the un-American 
character of much that passes as Ameri- 


canization, and the essential part that 
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must be borne in this work by the school, 
the press, the church, the theatre and 
municipal government, pointing out the 
havoe each of these too often wrought 
when wrongly conceived and directed, and 
the assimilative effect of each when 
rightly consecrated to the great ideals of 
the nation. A wide and deep sympathy 
for the new American and an apprecia- 
tion of all he had done and could do 
was in the address, and it found a sympa- 
thetic hearing. 

The day was one of splendid augury 
for the future of Unity. Its own leaders 
voiced their aspirations. Its friends and 
neighbors of differing points of view 
united in good wishes and friendly felici- 
tations. The great ideals of a modern 
church were proclaimed. All the great 
notes were sounded. It was a day of 
happy rebeginnings. 


Mme. Loyson’s “Aide aux Enfants” 


In acknowledgment of the December 
remittance Mme. Loyson writes :— 

“Your letter reached me just as I was 
starting out for my Christmas-tree tour 
in my ruined villages, so I had to post- 
pone till my return the pleasure of writ- 
ing to thank you for the welcome draft of 
frs. 4,322. 

“The Christmas trees in our six villages 
were a wonderful success. My son of 


“ee 


seventeen dressed up as Father Christmas, 


and distributed the gifts, and this added 
greatly to the merriment. Strange as it 
may seem, most of the inhabitants had 
never see a Christmas tree, and it would 
be hard to tell who enjoyed them most, 
the old folks or the young folks. The old 
folks wept and the young folks laughed 
—but the joy was general. 

“T am deeply touched by the prompt 
response of the Alliance branches. Their 
sympathy in my work is most precious to 
me. Please thank all the kind friends 
who are helping me—or rather, through 
me are helping poor France!” 

The following contributions are acknowl- 
edged by the acting treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., by whom further contributions 
will be gladly received and forwarded to 
Mme. Loyson :— 


VPRO ee. Sess Poti. ee $6,849.90 


LO! 2 ee ” 1,669.51 
$8,519.41 

Mrs. Henry P. Kidder........< A eS 20.00 
AER TIALTCOCOC rs, o7s) 4) 3 um a4) Sos! s,p\sarrce ay abe 3.00 
BASE AIEEE tak) vice cicic © clclaterab nics «\s. 0-3 2.00 
Bridgewater Junior Alliance. ‘ 5.00 
Pech elec Busia aig as wi'eejelaie wisls << 3.00 
ESE ae taccareseteies S iseiets « vivic 6.0/0 by ave 1.00 
Mrs. EBllena B. “Gage Gece ster areata 5.00 


Benevolent Pamanitias of First Parish, 


PAPEOENLOP si. ois o oidislsag e siniae «80.6, < 5.00 
PAPOUIATGMUWVATLIG' ixicisisisiclclett ote ec sree aa 25.00 
Alliance Branches :— 

Sat UOT ULES. ven a0 no shal's: Sys; < hte. 00° 56 25.00 

COLOR O SRS wicks 4 cic sah ale ciees » Hs 1.00 

Philadelphia, Pa. (First Church).. 75.00 

CON MBIEEE RHINE Oye ai'et/<l.s,-c evalsic als. cis o o/aie 5.00 

Brookline, Mass. (First Church)... 38.00 

Brllge watery. Me WE See, ee AS ee 5.00 

Newburyport, Mass.......... SOA. 25.00 

Thetis in ch ofa) CN 7G Oe cer 10.00 

PIER ANN eave ocala, oS 1te op, tin saiele, oans (ese 5.00: 

Buffalo, N.Y. (Parkside Church). 10.00 

SCV GUI wMANNasiiis rs pinicleiel sit ec pie.e-s ey 10.00 

ENODEOM,)) DEHBEI isis os 6 atals css, sei sls 04 « 5.00 

Providence, R.I. (First Church). 25.00 


Total sent to Mme. Loyson through 
Mrs. A. L. Wendte eee Mrs. 
INOVERc, »vieisiee ¥)e - $8,857.41 
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Our Colored Friends 


GEORGE W. CUTTER 


What a splendid thing it would be, not 
only for our colored friends but for us 
all, if there could be no more lynching 
in this country! It would usher in a 
higher grade of civilization and mark a 
new birth of Christianity. And it really 
might be done “In His Name,” if only 
the spirit of the Master prevailed. In 
the North, lynching is generally confessed 
to be the foulest blot on American life; 
and in the South, thinking and humane 
persons are convinced that justice and 
fair play are the best way to promote 
good relations between the races. There 
is no need to recite the tragedies enacted 
by race riots. The briefest summary is 
that in the last year sixty-three Negroes 
and four whites were lynched: some of 
these had their eyes put out with red- 
hot irons; some were burned alive at the 
stake; one woman was hung by the feet 
and, after her clothes were saturated with 
oil, burned to ashes; most of them were 
hung and their bodies riddled with bullets. 

In the Great War no more fiendish acts 
were committed by the Turk or the Hun. 

We ask, “How long, O Lord, how long?” 
Just so long as the pulpit, the press and 
leaders of public opinion say and do so 
very little to put a stop to these atroci- 
ties. The most discouraging sign of our 
time is the almost universal apathy and 
silence on the part of those who should 
speak out. Because these crimes go un- 
punished shall we assume that intelligent 
public sentiment approves? Not at all. 
Yet we are almost as much disgraced as 
a people by this indifference as by the 
awful deeds themselves. We call the 
mobs who perpetrate such iniquities vil- 
lains and cowards, but what shall we say 
of those silent scholars and statesmen, 
both North and South, who claim to be 
thoroughly American, if not Christian? 

The least that we can do for the colored 
man is to give him a fair trial for all 
crimes of which he is accused, by judges 
whom he has helped to elect, without dis- 
crimination of race, and the right to sit 
on the jury that passes judgment. Let 
him only feel assured of that and he will 
celebrate a brighter and happier Christ- 
mas than he has ever before known. In 
this critical era of reconstruction let all 
good people from every section concen- 
trate their efforts to reconcile the aims 
and interests of all classes, all creeds, and 
all colors for the common welfare and 
security of humanity,—that is the King- 
dom of God. Then and not till then will 
peace and good-will prevail throughout 
our borders. 

Almighty God, as on Thy thousand hills, 

Thy rolling plains and down each sylvan 

slope, 
The sunlight of another year distils, 

And bids the world take on new life 

and hope, 

Grant, Thou, that we may rise refreshed, 
reborn, 

. With courage high, despite war’s linger- 
ing scars, 

Our spirits free from petty strife and 
scorn, 

And teeming with the message of the 

stars. 
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American Unitarian Association 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American 
Unitarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged............. 6,790.47 
Jan. 5. Society in Charleston, S.C.. : 25.00 
5. First Parish, Brookline, Mass. 800.00 
6. Society in Portland, 218.87 
7. Sunday School, Nr eacnad: 
ING Wa, Saparekere is wisrara ele’ cloaks 25.00 
7. First Congregational Society, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., ad- 
SITEIOHA ts deco one ae 25.00 
7. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. 827.00 
8. Miss Harriet C. Shaw, Cam- 
bridge, Masa...) vsickikcns 10.00 
8. Miss Mary HB. Bradlee, Bos- 
telly’ Masacct ee cokes 5.00 
ia Fe, OF seaman Halistead, 
ee said atte ge scayalione cers 5.00 
9. R. N. "Adams, Sault Ste. 
BE ARIOG WET ioc otcircreraconnr ors 12.00 
9. C. G. Knapp, Fordland, Mo.. 5.00 
9. Society in Manchester, Mass. 25.00 
10. “A Friend,” for the use of 
Rev. Minot O. Simons in 
the Department of Church 
BUXTON AIOI a0 fais no reiele slats 5,000.00 
12. Society in St. Paul, Minn.. 151.50 
13. The Philadelphia League of 
Unitarian Women....... 15.00 
14. C. W. Paul, University, Va. 5.00 
14. Mrs. Stella Dalton Dodge, 
Storrs; «Cannsey. sted scat. 10.00 
14..C. OH, Hopkins, Cedarville, 
ChE Pe heceteec es sts 5.00 
14. Clifton D. Benson, Miami, 
pT ee Ae reece eee 5.00 
15. Society in Springfield, Mass. 165.65 
16. George Branson, Brazil, Ind. 5.00 
16. Mrs. Isaac Fenno- Gendrot, 
Roxbury, Mass.. 100.00 
16. First Parish, Brookline, 
Mass., additional aietatoceniats 400.00 
17. Society in Omaha, Neb..... 10.00 
19. Associate Members......... 52.50 
19. Society in Madison, Wis.... 50.00 
19. Abiel J. Abbot, Westford, 
DIARIES fos Satie cae een ot ae 100.00 
19. First Unitarian Church; Phil- 
adelphia, Branch Women’s 
AlaAnGG.409).. hea derot 15.00 
20. Society in Marlboro, Mass.. 118.00 
20. Society in Marlboro, Mass., 
to create a life member- 
Brinn Ws diesem cee 50.00 
22. First Parish, Brookline, 
Mass., additional........ 268.00 
22. Kennebunk, Me., Brahe 
Women’s Alliance. 10.00 
22. Society in Meadville, Pa.. 110.00 
22. Mrs. J. H. Wiggin, Cleve- 
fande ONIO.G.s vic sais etalon 25.00 
23. Orrin JE. eee Liberal, 
RIG SRG 4 2 wid clardle sO hiss 5.00 
24. Flushing, N.Y., Branch 
Women’s Alliance A RPA 3.00 
26. Sunday School, Christ 
Church, Dorchester, Mass. 10.00 
26. Society in’ Kalamazoo, Mich. 40.00 


26. Mrs. Mary Cheney, South 
Manchester, Conn....... 25.00 


26. Mrs. Gustavus Farley, Jr., 
South Manchester, Conn. 10.00 
29. First Parish, Brookline, 
Mass., additional........ 25.00 
31. Society in Waltham, Mass. 113.85 
31. School of Religion, Adams 
Memorial Church, Dun- 
Kirk, Ni YitCe8 % Shoes 2.00 
31. Channing Religious Society, 
Newton, WER SSS nate «. Sheusis 25.98 
31. Society in Nantucket, Mass. 10.00 
31. J.L. Daniels, Oklahoma City, 
WEISS o oar cine cele ts ys eae 100.00 
31. J.L. Daniels, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., to create a life 
MICMDEPRNID ess sc aacuie e 50.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THB 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Jan. 10. lar ea School, Portland, 
RONG soe c wre cretehitiaeics Se 15.00 
$15,878.82 
Henry M. WILLIAMS, Treasurer, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 
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Dr. Furness’s Two Themes 


To the Hditor of Tuam CHRISTIAN RHGISTER :— 

The admirable letter of Rev. Dr. W. H. 
Furness to Daniel Webster, and his letter 
in reply, sent you by Miss L. Freeman 
’ Clarke, and published by you two weeks 
ago, must have been very interesting to 
your readers. The mention of Dr. Fur- 
ness’s name awakens a very tender and 
grateful memory in me because of the 
splendid service his writings rendered me. 
I was settled in the then Second Unitarian 
Society (the Spring Garden Society) from 
1862 to 1865—a little over three years, 
and during that time I knew Dr. Furness. 
I count it great good fortune to have been 
thus acquainted with him, for reasons 
the enclosed article will tell. Dr. Fur- 
ness’s great ability as a preacher and 
writer was largely devoted to two most 
important subjects,—that of the abolition 
of slavery, and the proper understanding 
of the life, character, and work of Jesus. 
He once said to me that he was so pos- 
sessed with the paramount importance of 
these two subjects that he found it almost 
impossible not to get at least one of them 
into every sermon he wrote. It is well 
known that his conception of Jesus and 
his work differed decidedly not only from 
that of evangelicals, but also from that 
of Dr. Channing and other Unitarians of 
his time. He affirmed the humanity of 
Jesus clearly and broadly. The singular- 
ity of the position of Dr. Furness con- 
sisted in this, that, while he denied that 
the works of Jesus recorded in the Gos- 
pels were supernatural, or miraculous, he 
yet believed that Jesus did these works,— 
that he healed the sick, cured the leper, 
the palsied, and the insane, and even 
raised Lazarus and the little daughter of 
Jairus from the dead, doing all his works 
by a natural, God-given power, with no 
violation or suspension of the laws of 
nature. Dr. Furness’s first book on this 
subject was published in 1836, and was 
followed in 1838 by a larger book, entitled 
“Jesus and his Biographers.” After that, 
he published five other books, beautiful 
and inspiring delineations of the life, 
spirit, and character of Jesus. — 

I am not concerned either to commend 
or criticise Dr. Furness’s special theory. 
I am constrained to say that I am grate- 
ful beyond expression to him for helping 
me the better to understand and love and 
venerate Jesus, and make him the Mas- 
ter of my soul. I can recall nothing I 
ever read that stirred my heart so deeply 
as these most careful and sympathetic 
studies of the Gospel story of Jesus. The 
wonderful traits of that matchless char- 
acter come to light in Dr. Furness’s books 
in such a lifelike and attractive way as 
to rouse the enthusiasm of any suscep- 
tible heart. His magnanimity, his courage 
in face of cruel and powerful opposition, 
his godlike demeanor before the high 
priest, the Jewish rabble, Herod, and 
Pilate, his tender compassion, his perfect 
and loving faith in God,—these and other 
exalted characteristics of Jesus are most 
attractively displayed in Dr. Furness’s 
seven books, especially in his “Thoughts 
on Jesus of Nazareth’ (1859), in “The 
Veil Partly Lifted” (1864), and in 
“Jesus” (1870). 


- The Christian Register 


I have written the above for two rea- 
sons: first, to express my heartfelt grati- 
tude for the great service Dr. Furness 
rendered me; and second, in the hope 
that some others may be led by what I 
have written to read the books I have 
alluded to, and find in them the same in- 
spiration, the same personal love, venera- 
tion, and enthusiastic loyalty for Jesus 
that havefound. Wut11AmM L. CHAFFIN. 

NortH BHAstTon, MASs. 


GENERAL ANTRANIK 


He organized the Armenian volunteer forces 
of the Caucasus which were responsible for so 
much of the success attributed to the army of 
Grand Duke Nicholas. With other Armenian 
leaders, he took over the Caucasian front— 
eight hundred miles long—after the collapse of 
Russia and held it until after the armistice. 
He is now in America and has just been made 
an officer of the Legion of Honor. 


For Armenian Reconstruction 


The American Women’s Branch of the 
Armenian National Reconstruction Com- 
mittee, of which Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well is chairman, and Mr. Moorfield 
Storey, honorary counsel, in gratefully 
acknowledging the following contributions 
wishes once more to bring to the attention 
of the readers of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
the vital character of the work to which it 
is pledged. The matter of helping the 
native Armenian charities and of giving 
all possible opportunity to native leader- 
ship and eapacity is of immense moral as 
well as practical value, as every worker 
in the field of social service knows. How 
great the Armenian capacity for benevo- 
lence and service is may be gauged from 
the fact that although there are consider- 
ably less than one hundred thousand of 
them, in America, they are at present or- 
ganizing for a two-million-dollar “Rescue 
Drive” among themselves,—and this in 
spite of numerous other drives recently 
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and during the war period which have 
totalled into the millions. 

To the Unitarian Women’s Alliance of 
Andover, N.H., and to the other organi- 
zations and individuals who have gener- 
ously sent boxes of knitted and other 
clothing we offer grateful thanks. As the 
list is a long one we shall be obliged to 
defer detailed acknowledgment until the 
publication of our annual report. 

Further contributions are needed. They 
should be forwarded to Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell, Room 530, Old South Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


Previously acknowledged............ $182.00 
Ellen Hamilton Wagenthals......... 25.30 
Billem | M. Gowhdls win te i" eaten ws ote veremeee esl 3.00 
Mirs.: H.- EE RECT. nie tins w siete alot ee 2.00 
Clara N.\Kelloge/cicsdsk oe cis hie ee 25.00 
Genevieve -H. Roberts... 0 0c. cane ce 10.00 
Mrs. Charles Sumner Bird..... 25.00 
Deer Creek Equal Suffrage Club. 5.00 
Unitarian Alliance, Andover, N.H 25.00 
Hlizabeth 8. Brench esc. .s2 50 eee 5.00 
q@ Charlotte’ .Passmores scissile ece sate eae 1.00 
Hivelyn W. .Sbaw :osn.c nies sec wien arene 10.00 
ff Mary ‘Woodman. a.c > os ers seen heen 100.00 
Mra. Wi G. «MeCauslands.c<' ese ee 48.00 
Misses M. P. and H. Loring......... 96.00 
Mary GC. Tolman’. -« tc crete cme 10.00 
Mrs. A. Martin Piercetiigs aa. cweusts 10.00 
Miss..Mary. Lee). «s,:suGisaclesuie aeptereees 100.00 
Miss: Nanny Pred «faces aeielsle iene 5.00 
The: Misses’ Pickering.-; 2.7... aes 10.00 
Mire: is Bs SOCUREIS. os rc’s-cin.c) ccna 10.00 
Helen Ti). Jordan. cic cocs cue aa'e 10.00 
WW: WN) HOpRINs ne occ te oe woe ee 10.00 
Mary B. Stewart (additional)...... 10.00 
Lilian: Vs Robingon’.. .% sists c preter 10.00 
Miss: Inman Vagles i.%. ein sete wee ee 2.00 
Mra. Clara ‘Y< "Copp: oni. svacheat ames 10.00 
Miss Rebecca M. Sullivan........... 5.00 
Hdward <A.) Delbat:.. Nk vecncteaneee ae 5.00 
Miss Mary Lee (additional)......... 100.00 
The Misses” BICEseyss. viv esc cinee lates peers 10.00 
Miss Lilian Freeman Clarke......... 20.00 
Mrs. Alexander Lackey...........-. 5.00 
Mrs. Laure Cs Wiitsnies oi. oe mie te 150.00 
Eleanor Agnes Shipman............ 2.00 
William .B.. Patterns. s.cls> olen oleic 3.00 
Dr. Helen C. Putnam . 20.00 
Mrs. Caroline S. 1.00 
ALICE! Hie Mem coy..0r ise aie pies 1.00 
George BurgesS Magrath............ 10.00 
Miss Julia W. Frothingham......... 1.00 
Miss; Tdlian Warners sc sivscae alee © 1.00 
Mrs. Laure, 3). Richardaa: setae e 10.00 
Alice Stone Blackwell (from proceeds 
sale “‘Armenian Poems’’).......... 137.20 
Total ..2% cic ios nis! Oa, sie aloe asters $1,240.50 


Book Note 


About ten years ago Rey. Walter H. 
Burgess contributed two articles to Tur 
REGISTER in which he set out his discovery 
of the parentage and English domicile 
of John Robinson, the pastor of our 
Pilgrim Fathers. In view of the May- 
flower Tercentenary, Mr. Burgess is 
bringing out a book on John Robinson, 
giving an appreciation of his life and 
work. The volume will be illustrated by 
views of the church of the parish in 
which Robinson spent his boyhood and 
the church in which he was married, and 
also by a facsimile of an early signature 
of Robinson. Williams and Norgate are 
the English publishers; Harcourt, Brace 
and Howe in New York. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


All {contributions must be in the 
office of the Editor, THz CurisTIAN 
Register, not later than Thursday, 
one week before day of publication. 
All manuscripts should be typewritten. 
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American Unitarian Association 
DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
board of directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association was held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 10, 1920, at 2 p.m. 

Present: Messrs. Bates, Carr, Cornish, 
Fliot, Parks, Richardson, Robertson, 
Simons, Thayer, Williams, Wright, Miss 
Bancroft, and Miss Lowell. 

The records of the last meeting were 
read and approved. 

The treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of January :— 


+ RECEIPTS 
Cash on hand January 1, 1920 
rom donations 
Gift of Mrs. Lovisa E. Hawley 

of Syracuse, N.Y., to be 

added to the Marquis L. 

Hawley Fund 

Bequest of Miss Anna E. Ap- 
pleton of Reading, Mass., 

to create the Stone-Apple- 

ton Fund 

Gift of Miss Harriet R. Stewart, 
Colorado Springs, Col., to 

create the Wrancis B. Hill 


$28,963.28 
9,093.35 


500.00 


1,000.00 


RPA eae etch alg nhaca wanes <i.5-°, 5,000.00 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 

ciety, permanent fund :— 

Gift of Mrs. W. W. Justice, 

Germantown, -Pa......... 1,000.00 
Gift of Horace Sears, Weston, 

MVPS rts Actors a a ads Chole tah ie 1,000.00 
Gift of Mrs. Peter B. Brad- 

ley, Hingham, Mass...... 50.00 
Gift of Miss Hlizabeth M. 

Eustis, Brookline, Mass... 50.00 
Gift of Miss Mary St. B. 

Eustis, Brookline, Mass... 50.00 
Gift of Menry D. Eustis... 50.00 
Gift of Anonymous........ 500.00 

Unitarian Building Annex 

INE eran © cdl tie.e ws ts) 2 750.00 
ME UCRCR utes Aue <hr od iy vl rSiaus 15.79 
Income Thomas Fund, added 

to principal, as required 

ARS DELALSE Agi Qlets).. dake cst tue ose 89.74 
Chureh Building Loan Fund, 

PYLETCRE te cs cies 6) s.5hs,¢ 240.12 
Foreign Relations, gift...... 300.00 
Investments, received for re- ‘ 

PIVOSTEROUE cercisi cit sie aie «ote 21,481.72 
Income of invested funds.... 16,576.57 
Investment of Church Building 

Loan Fund, repaid on 

LOC CE ea a ieee 4,505.00 
Reimbursed for -advances on 

Unitarian Building...... 9.99 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Pu AEy susisieshanigee =s-1 ares 16.00 

$91,241.56 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (societies, 

BUCT) REAM Coie ease emere esl $7,895.07 
Salaries and other missionary 

ges en ee = Cee 2,101.81 
Payments on account of sundry 

ME USCWENDOS cis weclens Oe eer 3,643.29 
TRRVESTURENIES co 6' sicys k stays sye>wreye 31,531.14 
Publication Department...... 1,000.00 
Expenses of Unitarian Building 1,480.94 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 

Plety, PENSIONS... 2.02 a0 « 6,532.92 
Accrued interest on bonds pur- 

EDS SEG A wes euacseie siohcyo geha toro36 98.89 
Alterations and equipment, A. 

We BWA DREE te - bi ocistece F 1,066.25 
Beacon Course of Religious 

ECA CLOD aietenere 4 tis. 5-> <0. 2h 200.00 
Cash on hand February 1, 1920 36,191.25 

‘ $91,241.56 


The president presented the report of 
the committee appointed at the last meet- 
ing to draw up and file a bill with the 
General Court petitioning that the Ameri- 


‘ean Unitarian Association be allowed to 


hold property, exempt from taxation, to 
the amount of $10,000,000. 

Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee it was 


Voted, To approve the trust agreement for 
the future holding of the real estate in Wash- 


a SSS 
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ington, D.C., at the corner of L and 14th 
Streets, and to approve the nomination of 
Henry M. Williams and Charles O. Richardson 
as trustees thereunder to represent the inter- 
ests of the American Unitarian Association as 
therein provided. 

Voted, To sell the Holland Church property 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., conveyed to the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association by deed dated June 
2, 1918, recorded Liber 468, pages 492, 493, 
494, of Kent County Deeds, and that the 
treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and hereby 
is authorized to affix the corporate seal to and 
to execute, acknowledge, and deliver a deed 
of the premises to the purchaser. 

Voted, To approve the agreement for the 
acquisition of a parish house and parsonage 
property in Scituate, Mass., for the use and 
benefit of the First Parish of Scituate, with 
Rey. William Ware Locke and Sarah K. Locke, 
and with the said First Parish of Scituate, 
dated February 10, 1920, and that the treas- 
urer, Henry M. Williams, be and hereby is au- 
thorized to execute the same on behalf of the 
American Unitarian Association, and to affix 
the corporate seal thereto. 

Voted, To sell the real estate in Hanford, 
Calif., owned by the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, and that the treasurer, Henry M. 
Williams, be and hereby is authorized to affix 
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the corporate seal to and to execute, acknowl- 
edge, and deliver a deed of the premises to the 
purchaser. 

Voted, To transfer from the Reserve Fund 
to the Church Investment Fund the sum of 
$200 and to invest the same in the improve- 
ment of the church property in Oklahoma City, 
Okla., on account of a new heating plant. 

Voted, To accept. the proposal embodied in 
the following vote of the trustees of the First 
Unitarian Church of Oakland, Calif. 

At a meeting of the board of trustees of the 
First Unitarian Church of Oakland, Calif., held 
on January 6, 1920, it was unanimously voted, 
after a full discussion, that the board request 
the American Unitarian Association to take 
over the property of the church, assuming the 
outstanding indebtedness thereon at the end of 
the fiscal year, March 1, 1920, not to exceed 
$25,000, with the understanding that when an 
opportune time comes to sell the property the 
American Unitarian Association shall then 
withdraw its investment and hold the balance 
in trust for the securing of a new church prop- 
erty in Oakland, Calif. 


Upon the 
Simons it was 


recommendation of Mr. 


Voted, That the treasurer be authorized to 
advance to the First Unitarian Society of 


Books for Lenten Gifts 


BEHOLD A SOWER! 
224 pages 


By M. Louise C. Hastings 
$1.50 net; by mail, $1.65 


An unusual collection of prose and verse by noted liberal thinkers which will bring inspiration 


to home and schoolroom. 


THE THOUGHT OF GOD, in Hymns and Poems | By 


352 pages 


Frederick L. Hosmer 
William C. Gannett 


$1.35 net; by mail, $1.45 


A volume of devotional verse, the beauty and devoutness of which has for years commended it 


to all religious minds. 


PRAYERS By Theodore Parker 


218 pages 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


“Tt is in the very spirit of devotion, the gentle or the martial, that these prayers were conceived 


and uttered.”’ 


SOURCES OF FAITH AND HOPE By Herbert H. Mott 


150 pages 


$0.75 net; by mail, $0.83 


This book gives straight answers to the questions which a thoughtful and reverent young person 
would ask, has such a person never heard of a church or its teachings. 


THE ROAD TO UNITY AMONG THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
By Charles W. Eliot 


80 pages 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


’ A timely book, appearing at the moment when the attention of the laymen of the several denomi- 
nations is concentrated upon the future welfare of the churches. 


THOUGHTS FOR DAILY LIVING By Robert Collyer 


176 pages 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.14 


From the spoken and written words of Robert Collyer, which carry the message, ‘‘God’s in his 


heaven, all’s right with the world.’ 


THE FIRST CHURCH IN PLYMOUTH By John Cuckson 


136 pages 


$1.25 net; by mail, $1.40 


A new edition is issued, by the courtesy of Mrs. Cuckson, on the occasion of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THE REGISTER 
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Troy, N.Y., the sum of $250 reimbursable to 
the treasury of the Association from the de- 
ferred income of the endowment and within 
the term of three years. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To appropriate the income of the Sec- 
ond Church Fund, San Francisco, Calif. :— 

$300 to the support of the Pacific Unitarian. 

$100 to the support of the Headquarters in 
San Francisco. 

$200 for the promotion of our cause in San 
Francisco at the discretion of the president of 
the Association and Field Secretary Murdock. 

Voted, To appropriate the unexpended bal- 
ance in the Chaplains’ Fund and in the Army 
Huts Fund to the equipment of the Hungarian 
Unit. 

Voted, To divide the income of the Froth- 
ingham Fund No. 2 in ten equal payments to 

Hampton Normal and Industrial Institute, 
Hampton, Va. 

Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, 
Tuskegee, Ala. 

Calhoun Colored School, Calhoun, Ala. 

Penn Normal Industrial and Agricultural 
School, St. Helena, S.C. 

Kowaliga Academie and Industrial Institute, 
Kowaliga, Ala. 

Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, N.C. 

Snow Hill Normal and Industrial Institute, 
Snow Hill, Ala. 

Sparta Agricultural and Industrial School, 
Sparta, Ga. - 

Daytona Educational and Industrial School, 
Daytona, Fla. . 

Fargo Agricultural and Industrial School, 
Fargo, Ark. 


Upon the invitation of the board, Rev. 
Elmer S. Forbes, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of New Americans, addressed the 
members in regard to conditions in and 
affecting the Icelandic churches in the 
Canadian Northwest; and it was 


Voted, That the secretary be authorized to 
communicate with Dr. Milton L. Hersey of 
Montreal, informing him of conditions in Win- 
nipeg and inviting the co-operation of the Ca- 
nadian Association ; 


and it was further 


Voted, That the president be authorized to 
take such action as he may deem expedient to 
protect and encourage the interest of the Ice- 
landie Unitarian church in Winnipeg. 


Upon the recommendation of the pub- 
lication committee it was 


Voted, To appropriate for the fees of the 
authors of the Manuals of the Beacon Course 
of Religious Education a sum not to exceed 
$600. ‘ 

Voted, To recommend an appropriation of a 
sum not to exceed $300 for the publication of 
Unitarian tracts printed in Portuguese and to 
be distributed in Brazil. . 

Voted, To authorize the publication agent to 
issue as a special tract a manuscript entitled 
“Some Things I Believe.” 


The president reported on the work of 
the Commission on Hungarian Relief and 
the plans of the Commission on the Ter- 
centenary of the Pilgrims. 

The president outlined the situation in 
the New York office. It was discussed at 
length, but definite action was postponed 
until a later meeting. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.30 p.m. 


Louis C. CorNISsH, 
Secretary. 
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North Shore Night 


President Hollis says the time has come for 
a governor of spiritual life 


Prof. Ira N. Hollis, president of Worces- 
ter Polytechnic Institute, delivered the 
address at the North Shore Night of the 
Unity House meetings, Boston, Mass., on 
February 22, speaking on the subject, “The 
Influence of Science on the Satisfactions 
of Life.” 

Professor Hollis defined science as being 
fundamentally the search for truth, but 
quoted the late William James to show 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
define truth. Science, he said, is divided 
into pure science and applied science. It 
has to do with materials, but must never 
become materialism ; the great error of the 
German scientists was their perversion of 
science to materialism to their undoing 
and that of German influence in the scien- 
tific world. 

Investigation as to the qualities of ma- 
terials enters the realm of pure science. 
Consideration of the results of such re- 
search and utilization of, them as in the 
design and construction of a bridge is a 
matter of applied science. Applications 
of science alleviate suffering, add to man’s 
comforts, and to some extent assist in in- 
creasing population. Preventive medicine 
is probably the greatest contribution of 
science to our happiness. But so far 
science seems to have been unable to do 
anything to add to the satisfactions of 
life. Can it add to or favorably influence 
them? 

The real satisfactions of life come from 
service,—doing something for somebody 
else. If science can make men’s work 
more attractive, prevent occupational dis- 
eases, and offer us means to utilize our 
leisure hours to the real betterment of 
ourselves and our fellows, then it will 
add to the satisfactions of life. 

The present is a day of restlessness. 
Increases in pay, shorter hours of labor, 
have done us no great good if, as has 
been largely the case, we squander our 
increased wealth and idle away our lei- 
sure. The war has not caused these con- 
ditions, although it may have hastened 
them. The real trouble lies at the root 
of a social development based on results 
of applied science. At the close of the 
American Reyolution all the power in 
this country was limited to physical man- 
power and amounted to about 12,000,000 
man-power. To-day with the increased 
population, and after allowing for babes 
and old people, the United States has 
about 50,000,000 man-power, but has in 
addition 160,000,000 horse-power in ma- 
chinery. For each individual we have 
about eighteen times as many machine 
Slaves now as there were in 1780. And 
therein lies the secret of our restlessness. 

When Watt developed the steam-engine 
he also invented a governor to control it. 
If science is to serve us it must develop 
a similar governor. The soil is ready. 
And I may say that the seed is planted 
for the growth of spiritual development. 
If to the lessons of science we will add 
those of the spirit and be guided by the 
lessons of the greatest character in the 
world’s history,—if we interpret science 
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and life in the spirit of Jesus Christ,— 
science can and will favorably influence 
the satisfactions of life. i 
Ernest G. Adams, vice-president of the 
Laymen’s League, presided, and his intro- 
duction of Professor Hollis as one who 
had given his whole life to the service 
of his country and fellow-men was re- 
ceived with marked applause by the audi- 
ence of over eight hundred and forty 
persons. There was music, as usual, by 
the large chorus of the League, and by 
the quintet from the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of Mr. A. 
Bak, as well as singing by the audience. 
After the meeting there followed a social 
hour in the grill-room with light refresh- 
ments for those who attended, but the 
room was not capable of accommodating 
the many who wished to attend. 
A gratifying increase in the attendance 
of young men was noticed as a result of 
the laymen’s effort to be present, and 
many new faces represented the various 
parishes which constitute the “North 
Shore” section of Greater Boston. 


Harvard Chapter, Laymen’s League 


Fashioning a link between the home church 
and the man at college 


One of the most significant occasions 
held at Unity House, Boston, Mass., was 
the meeting on Thursday, February 19, 
at which the Harvard University Chapter 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League was 
formed. Highty-two members of the Uni- 
versity, representing the College, Law 
School, Divinity School, Hngineering 
School, and Graduate School, sat down to 
dinner at half-past six. Walter H. Trum- 
bull, Jr., 715, presided and introduced the 
after-dinner speakers. Ernest G. Adams, 
’99, William L. Barnard, ’99, and Palfrey 
Perkins, ’05, made short addresses on the 
meaning of the faith and the work of the 
League. 

Amid, real enthusiasm, steps were 
taken toward organization, officers elected 
and committees appointed. The follow- 
ing officers were chosen: President, Robert 
W. Emmons, 3d, ’20; vice-president, H. H. 
Faxon, ’21; secretary and treasurer, B. 
F. Wilson, ’21. Emmons is the captain 
of this year’s baseball team, and served 
as an ensign in the navy during the war; 
Faxon is a football player; and Wilson, 
one of the editors of the Crimson. The 
following men were chosen as members 
of the executive committee: Charles W. 
Eliot, 2d, A. L. Whitman, Duncan Thayer, F 
and Philip Coburn. ; 

The object of this chapter was very 
clearly stated by Mr. Trumbull to be the 
preserving of a link between the home: 
church and the undergraduate during his 
college days. Through the Chapter they 
will be kept in touch with denominational 
affairs, and their relations to Unitarian- 
ism will be kept alive. The next move 
of these young men will be to enroll in 
the Chapter all the Unitarians now reg- 
istered in all departments of the Univer- 
sity. This is the second college chapter 
which has been formed, the first being at 
the University of Pennsylvania. It is 
intended to form a number of others. 


‘ ‘ 
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Pemberton Hale Cressey 


To one who knew Pemberton H. Cressey 
as a brother-minister, the first impression 
was of a quiet and gentle spirit, keenly 
sensitive to all that was beautiful in na- 
ture, in literature,andinart. The moun- 
tains, the New England countryside, and 
the sea were his delight, and he loved 
to find in their beauty the intimations of 
the divine radiance and splendor. With 
an artist’s appreciation of form and color 
in outward things, he was also alive to 
‘the glory which shines through the soul 
of man, and it was his joy to interpret 
life to his people in terms of spiritual 
beauty and grace. 

Possessed of marked literary power 
and a large measure of professional abil- 
ity which would have assured him of 
wide recognition had he been a self- 
seeker, he nevertheless preferred the work 
of the quieter parishes to the hurrying 
life of our city churches, instinctively feel- 
ing that size and numbers were incidental, 
so long as it was given him to follow 
peacefully the purpose of his life. 

Measured by years, his life was all too 
short, but in spite of his untimely death, 
one obtains from his life the impression 
of richness, fulness, and completion. His 
spirit had the quality of timelessness, and 
as it is written, “Honorable age is not 
that which standeth in length of time, nor 
that is measured by number of years.” 

One thinks of him, to-day, not as at 
the end, but as at the beginning of a 
new life of appreciation of beauty. For 
him, the door has opened into a larger 
room. A.P. 


Mrs. George S. Ball 


Funeral. services were held in Upton, 
Mass., on January 1 for Hannah B. 
(Nourse) Ball, widow of Rev. George 
Sumner Ball, who for nearly fifty years 
was minister off the Upton . Unitarian 
parish. The services were conducted by 
Rey. William W. Peck of Upton. Rey. 
James W. Macdonald of Melrose, Mass., 
formerly of Upton, delivered an address. 
He said in part :-— 

Mrs. Ball in a sense was one of the 
founders of the Unitarian church in Upton. 
Seventy years ago, at the age of twenty- 
one, she came as the minister’s wife to the 
church which had been established about 
a year before. Her husband labored as its 
faithful minister for nearly half a century, 
during which time she was a constant 
helpmate. Thus her life early became 
irreparably linked with the church; and 
until feebleness of age came upon her, 
the church was the object of her devoted 
service. The fruits of the long years of 
labor to the church and the community 
cannot be estimated. The three daughters 
who survive, with a brother, inspired by 
their parents’ example, are continuing 
their tradition of untiring service for the 
cause of God. 

When the Civil War came, Mrs. Ball was 
ealled upon to bear the pain of separation 
from her husband, who became an army 
chaplain. But in this experience as in 
others she was patient and brave, and 
found consolation and peace in religion, 
which assured her that underneath were 
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the everlasting arms of a Divine Father. 
I think I never visited her but I found her 
busy with some household task. And she 
invariably said, as a sweet smile lighted up 
her aged face, “I am thankful that I can 
still be useful.” Usefulness was the key- 
note of her life. She replied in the loving 
and constant ministrations of her children, 
at least one of whom was ever by her side. 


Commission on Hungarian Relief 


Back up our representatives and make the 
fund $50,000 before they sail on March J3 


Three members of our fellowship have 
been invited by the Commission on Hun- 
garian Relief to bear material aid and 
assurances of our good-will to our fellow- 
Unitarians in Transylvania. Upon their 
report will depend the decision whether to 
send a larger Unit, including nurses and 
social workers. The three men who have 
been selected from many admirable volun- 
teers are exceptionally qualified for this 
service by temperament, attainments, and 
experience. Theirs is to be an errand of 
merey, of reconciliation, and of spiritual 
fortification. 

Rey. Sydney B. Snow is the executive 
secretary of the Commission. He is now 
the associate minister of King’s Chapel 
and has previously served our churches 
in Concord, N.H., and Palo Alto, Calif. 
He is well-known and well-beloved in our 
churches. During the earlier years of the 
war he served in the Food Administration 


and then went overseas as a Y. M. C. A.” 


Secretary, transferring later into the Edu- 
cation Corps of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. 

Rey. Joel H. Metcalf has been for ten 
years the minister of the Unitarian 
church in Winchester. His previous pas- 
torates were in Taunton, Mass., and Bur- 
lington, Vt. He is distinguished not only 
in his own profession, but as an astron- 
omer and a man of science. Before the 
war he was in the habit of conducting 
summer parties to Europe, and he is ex- 
ceptionally well informed about means 
and methods of transportation on the Con- 
tinent. He went overseas as a Y. M. ©. A. 
Secretary and served for a year in North- 
ern France. His letters to THe RecisTER 
have made his experiences familiar to its 
readers. 

Edward Witte is a younger man, a 
native of Buffalo, and at present a member 
of the senior class in Haryard College. 
He has been for two years overseas in 
the Aviation Corps. He is an expert 
mechanic and a stenographer and type- 
writer. 

All three men have a working command 
of French and German, and Mr. Witte can 
also speak some Italian. All three can 
drive motor-cars and have had experience 
in Relief work. They all go as volunteers, 
without expense to the Relief Fund except 
for their travel and equipment. Both of 
the ministers have resigned their present 
charges and are thus able to throw them- 
selves unreservedly into this work. The 
parish in Winchester will generously con- 
tinue Mr. Metcalf’s salary during his 
absence. ; 

A special service of commission and 
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dedication will be held in King’s Chapel 
in Boston on Sunday afternoon, March 
7; and unless there are unexpected delays 
in the matter of passports and credentials, 
our representatives will sail on the Baltic 
from New York on March 13. It was 
anticipated that in order to reach Transyl- 
vania they would have to make the long 
sea journey through the Mediterranean 
and the Black Sea and thus to Bucharest. 
We are now assured that the through 
train is again running from Paris to Bu- 
charest. Our representatives will there- 
fore be able to stop in London and there 
confer with our English fellow-workers, 
and in Paris, where they can get the 
latest advices at the Huropean head- 
quarters of the Red Cross. 

The following contributions are grate- 
fully acknowledged :— 


Previously acknowledged........... $9,103.40 
Charles 0. Richardson. s\.s....0% « «s%4's 100.00 
m= "iyi Corel I Fuh a ao) at eee As =a iad de ge a tse 5.00 
| OP ee ees tee a5 ee ee oh ee 20.00 
atk Brauch AlaAnge.. cisais'-4<)s\se 10.00 
PENS PILES So RSOWKOD S « wlgisin edict ya 2.50 
Chureh of Our Father, Rutherford, 
NG salisd chs /onand ethene’ se. xsee tee ere gles 47.64 
First Unitarian Church, Orlando, Fla., 
BGGIIONAT » Sra ciate es care cols eee 2.00 
Unitarian Society of Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pas ed. s sete Bh 174.16 
Caroline Lucas...5...'.... aia aera a oa 5.00 
by Pgh 2 © RS CS sp as eine Ae eS 10.00 
First Parish, Templeton, Mass....... 6.00 
From St. Louis, Mo. :— 
Bem tet Oe TINELT 8, LS teil nia ashe oa eke 100.00 


George O. Carpenter. 0.0... oc .a0 25.00 


Mr. and Mrs. W. BE. Rowse....... 25.00 
WV MAMA IEE. Ee RUCHAY. 2. om nlc led ‘elects 20.00 
PYG By oo COURSE. ies cee eee 5.00 
Rey. George R. Dodson.......... 5.00 
Miss Emma L. Taussig.......... 5.00 
Miss Leonora B. Halsted......... 5.00 
William A. Annin...... 3.00 
Concord, N.H., Alliance... 5.00 
Gladys M. Wood......... 25.00 
ism Dives Bd ot. cig a-3 8% o eis 1.00 
Friends in Warwick, Ma 8.00 
Rev. Robert S. Morison............ 100.00 
miss? Wve , Channing o.-. 72 vemos 4 succkens 10.00 
Mrs. J. Bertram Williams.......... 10.00 
First Unitarian Church of Edmonton, 
ALDRRGE © PBS css ish e 30.00 
From Berkeley, Calif. :— 
Mrs. Charles H. Thompson Matas oe 50.00 
Bot. PCOLERINZENs vi< Ts Sebo cere 25.00 
Warren Grovory isco 6s Ve-Srek ee ee 20.00 
Gnhartes Wi. Merrill.o0.) o. siislaoe 20.00 
Mrs. Horatio Stebbins........... 20.00 
Miss Lucy Ward Stebbins........ 20.00 
Mrs. John Richardson........... 15.00 
Rey. and Mrs. H. BE. B. Speight.. 10.00 
Prof. William S. Morgan........ 10.00 
Mrs. 3. Oonlin  Brown's:.4 3.0220) 10.00 
Pa RE RS CULE TE «x bn untypehs ha doeay sel 10.00 
METI: Co IR SROLG cols sy soe a ee 10.00 
Mira. OL I sbtagleton Ss wy.) o%s eee 10.00 
Mrs. yy CORE igs 6, ar ite ge ae! OS 10.00 
Mrs. WO MOOG NICH he sats, kta 10.00 
Miss i SEP WLC aa et oF aieteno Meee 10.00 
Mrs; V..C. Paine... 3 10.00 
Miss B. Stayner... 10.00 
Mrs. H. F. Jackson. 6.00 
Miss MiriStayner s\s.04 se srsls a 5.00 
PT Lan El UCR GK fois eile os ae w 5.00 
MOUNT ETT Sn Fe eee ota dated 5.00 
Mirae it a0. Fetcners. eee. . ¢e ens 5.00 
EROL MM OE. OW Laie 55 5 sie ec teiesets 5.00 
MEH. OOM LEG cls cele ols atmacet «a 5.00 
Dee UE Con eer. eee vite celta w 5.00 
PTOL wi LLOOTK PONREL, wis siti asic c's 5.00 
Mages ST. EAETOMMOR cr. wale o\aiche < 5.00 
PRR APIEISA Sie eset a a akc s Siac Ls ale viele 19.00 
Unitarian church of Charleston, S.C. 10.50 
Dae Miton Ts PIOTaGy os. viv cus oe 6 Aw sles 100.00 
Milton Branch Women’s Alliance... . 25.00 
Women’s Alliance, Adams Memorial 
Cwurch. Danke Gi Vecieu ose «6 5.00 
SCPE ACI LLLNY ox, ctu regase eras evo7Ji0'e 6 1.00 
People’s Church, Kalamazoo, Mich... 25.00 
Hawes Unitarian Church of South 
PSNI TRREL Meteors -accait has kee edi starship bls “pk dy ete 15.50 
First tt apa Church of Oakland, ‘cuts 
lela cl eauay eater ras spt: she oS oe ate 44.25 
First Unitarian Church of Dayton, 
ORES an OO eo 40.18 
A Wrishd, North Adams, Mass....... 1.00 
First Unitarian Church, Worcester, 
1 ET Rel Se ihe cu tely yi tne 510.50 
$11,090.63 


Send contributions to 
Isaac Spraaur, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 


The Monday Conference of Alliance 
Branches will meet at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., Monday, March 1, at 10.30 
AM. Miss Helen Howard will talk about 
the Carolina Industrial Schools, and Miss 
Effie H. Whitman will preside. Every one 
cordially invited. 

Rey. Orville B. Swift ise hereby com- 
mended to the ministers and churches of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for the proba- 
tionary period of six months, ending 
August 14, 1920. Charles T. Billings, 
Julian CG. Jaynes, Harry Lutz, Committee 
for New Mngland. 

The Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women will hold its regular public meet- 
ing at Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass., on Thursday, March 4, at 10.30 
AM. Mr. Robert W. Kelso, Massachu- 
setts Commissioner of Public Welfare, 
will give an address on “Some Causes of 
Poverty and Dependency.” 


Mrs. Claude U. Gilson is giving a course 
of ten free lectures on “Citizenship” at the 
Norfolk House Centre, 14 John Eliot 
Square, Roxbury, Mass., Tuesday evenings 
at 7.30 o’clock, beginning February 24. 
The lectures will outline the form of our 
government and the duties of good cit- 
izens. Informal discussion will follow 
each talk. 

Noonday services in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass.: March 1, Rev. C. S. S. 
Dutton, San Francisco, Calif.; March 2, 
Rey. Clarence 8. Pond, Beverly Farms; 
March 3, Rey. Sydney B. Snow, King’s 
Chapel; March 4, Rev. M. H. Lichliter, 
Newton; March 5, Rev. W. H. Drummond, 
London, England; March 6, musical ser- 
vice, Malcolm Lang, organist. 

The Midwinter Conference of Lend a 
Hand Clubs will be held on Saturday, 
February 28, at the Universalist church, 
corner of Broadway and Summer Street, 
Eyerett, Mass. The programme includes 
a business meeting at 10.380 A.M., social 


hour at 1 p.M., with luncheon, and at 
2.15 p.M. addresses by Miss HElizabeth 
Ross, Director Public Health Nursing, 


New England Division of the Red Cross, 
on “Public Health,” and Mrs. Henry 
Howard, Chief Social Service Bureau of 
the U.S. Shipping Board Recruiting Ser- 
vice, on “Social Service in the Merchant 
Marine.” 

Parish News Letters 

Improving the Property 


Ann Arzor, Micu.— First Unitarian 
Chureh, Rey. Sidney 8S. Robins: The 
church had an enthusiastic celebration 
of Young People’s Sunday, January 25. 
The young people conducted the entire 
service, besides taking charge of usher- 
ing, decorations, and music. Mr. George 
Wilner took the opening service and the 
announcements, Mr. Marion Moses the 
Scripture lesson and prayers. The whole 
society was actively interested. It was 
the coldest day of the year by some ten 
degrees, and the threat of influenza kept 
many older people away, but the young 
people more than made up the gaps in 
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the ranks. The minister spoke on the 
subject, “Religion and the Spirit of 
Youth.” There is no doubt but there will 
be a strong demand for a repetition of 
this service another year. The Alliance 
has recently had the church parlors re- 
decorated, and the painters are now 
busily engaged on the interior of the 
church auditorium. This is a much needed 
improvement. The whole work has been 
under the capable direction of Prof. John 
F. Shepard and Mrs. Frank Henry. On 
the evening of February 6 there was a 
parish supper in the church, under the 
auspices of The Alliance. The supper was 
in charge of a committee headed by Mrs. 
BH. R. Sunderland. The purpose was to pro- 
vide an opportunity for discussing church 
affairs under pleasant auspices. On Feb- 
ruary 1 Mr. Frank Leverette of the Uni- 
versity and the State Geological Bureau 
spoke before the Young People’s Forum 
on “The Religion of a Scientist.” Recent 
meetings have called for splendid discus- 
sions and seem to be justifying the forum 
method. At the same time an effort has 
been made to emphasize the opening and 
closing religious services. The minister's 
sermon topics: February 1, “The Place 
of Faith’; and for the rest of the month 
a series on the general line of ‘“‘Religion 
and the Social Hope’: February 8, “The 
Hope of a Perfect Society”; February 
15, “What is Patriotism?” February 22, 
“The Present World Hope.” 


Observe Young People’s Sunday 


Hast Lexrneton, Mass.—Follen Church, 
Rey. Frank Randall Gale: This church 
continues to make progress during the 
winter months. The church school now 
has over a hundred pupils enrolled; the 
congregations are averaging more than a 
hundred. New families are constantly 
becoming identified with the church and 
its organizations. The auditorium was 
especially well filled on Christmas Sunday, 
the congregation being the largest in the 
memory of many long identified with the 
church. At the Christmas tree exercises, 
more than a hundred dollars in gold on 
the tree testified to the appreciation of 
the work done by the pastor and wife. 
Young People’s Day was observed Sun- 
day, January 25. Three of the young 
people assisted the pastor in the morning 
service by conducting the responsive read- 
ing, reading the Scriptures, and giving 
the notices. The address by the pastor 
was on “Giving a Meaning’to Life.” This 
church is fortunate in having a large 
number of young people who readily assist 
in the choir and church school. The 
Guild and Alliance are both doing good 
work. Rey. Dr. William I. Lawrance 
will visit the church February 15. He 
will give the sermon in the morning and 
then confer with the teachers and pupils 
in the chureh school. 


Fund for Parsonage Completed 


Err, Pa —First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. E. B. Backus: The church had a 
very happy Christmas-time; the young 
people were home from college, and sey- 
eral former members were visiting in the 
city during the holidays. The Sunday- 
school gave a charming play, under the 
direction of Miss Margaret Gordon, in 
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which the children appeared in Mother 
Goose characters. The proceeds, about 
$21, were sent as a contribution to the 
Armenian Relief Fund. In addition to 
this the Sunday-school sent a Christmas 
present of $10 to the French war orphan 
which it has been supporting for two 
years. The Young People’s Society and 
the Women’s Alliance each provided a 
Christmas basket for a poor family, and 
a class of young men has undertaken the 
care of a poor Italian family, mother and 
four little children, under the direction 
of the Associated Charities. On the Sun- 
day before Christmas a special service 
was held, and as a part of this service 
five young men from the families of the 
congregation joined the church. The 
credit for this is due to Mrs. R. C. Ste- 
vens, of whose Sunday-school class the 
young men are members. Her faithful 
and wise work with them has won their 
loyalty to herself and to the church. 
Other members of the class will join at 
a later date. The campaign to raise 
funds for the first payment on the parson- 
age which was recently purchased at a 
cost of $8,000 has been brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion, and the first $3,000 
have been paid. The parsonage is a 
good brick house of eight rooms. The 
young people are learning to sing to- 
gether under the direction of the or- 
ganist, and it is hoped that they will 
form a chorus choir before long. The 
church has let the contract for redecorat- 
ing the interior, so that it may be fresh 
when the Meadville Conference meets in 
Erie in March. Dr. John Darrow has re- 
cently been elected president of the board 
of trustees to fill out the unexpired term 
of Mr. M. W. Sherwood, whose remoya! 
to Chicago made his resignation necessary. 


‘Beware of Dogs” 


FLUSHING, N.Y. — First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Edwin Fairley: Young Peo- 
ple’s Sunday was observed on January 25 
by the pupils of the Sunday-school taking 
part in the church service. Several hymns 
were sung by them and the Scripture 
lesson and a prayer were read, with dig- 
nity, by two of the scholars. Mr. Fairley, 
who has been asked to fill the pulpit for 
six months, spoke delightfully to the chil- 
dren, taking for his text, “Beware of 
Dogs” (Philippians iii. 2). He admon- 
ished them not to be like the cross or 
snarly or greedy dog, nor mean, like the 
dog in the manger, who didn’t want the 
hay himself nor would he let any one 
else have it. They should cultivate the 
habits of the good dog, and be faithful, 
and, like the watch-dog or police-dog, 
always look out for things going wrong, 
and help all they could to make them 
right. Mr. Fairley is preaching a most 
interesting series of sermons on “Affirma- 
tions of the Pilgrim Spirit.” A _ social 
meeting was held recently in the church 
parlors, and the men provided the enter- 
tainment and refreshments. The Alliance 
branch is active and has just given the 
church $50 earned by the sale of Christ- 
mas cards. The branch has also sent 
small contributions to the American Uni- 


tarian Association, the Carolina Indus-. 


trial School, Mme. Loyson’s work, and the 
church in Nashville, Tenn. 
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Tue WaysIpeE PuLPIT 


One God and Father 
of all 


who is over all 
and through all 
and in you all 


Recuperation after the War 


GARDNER, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Herman F. Lion: The church 
has shown increasing signs of recupera- 
tion from the lean days of the recent 
war. Gardner, known as Chairtown, was 
suited only for peace industries and so 
did not share in the war prosperity. The 
church treasurer reports that the annual 
church fair and Christmas sale netted the 
church over $600 this year, which is the 
largest sum on record. The young peo- 
ple are taking hold as never before. The 
Sunday-school raised over $250 last year. 
It is completely equipped as far as ma- 
terials go with all the Beacon Series thus 
far prepared. A piano and music cabi- 
net bought by the school have been in- 
stalled. Monthly parties are held and the 
attendance is constantly increasing under 
the able leadership of its superintendent, 
Arthur Hartwell. The Unity Club for ma- 
turer young people continues to care for 
the chorus choir and buys the music re- 
quired. It holds frequent parties and 
dances and is a vital factor of the church. 
The branch Alliance with its afternoon 
and evening divisions is a power for good. 
The two divisions contribute nearly $300 
to the support of the church. The Lay- 
men’s League chapter is rapidly bringing 
together into action the man-power of the 
Society. Its several meetings have proved 
an inspiration to the entire people, and 
if all the plans proposed are carried out, 
Gardner will have reason to be proud. 
All bills are paid and the treasurer reports 
a surplus. . 


A Notable Installation 


GREENFIELD, Mass.—All Souls Church, 
Rey. Walter F. Greenman: Services of 
installation for Rev. Walter Folger Green- 
man as minister of All Souls Church were 
held Friday, January 23. In spite of the 
inclemency of the weather a large audi- 
ence gathered to listen to the exercises, 
which were of unusual interest. Rev. 
Margaret Bowers Barnard of Bernard- 
ston conducted the opening exercises and 
Rey. Cyrus A. Roys of Deerfield read the 
Scripture lesson. Rev. Minot Simons of 
the American Unitarian Association was 
the first speaker and expressed his pleas- 
ure in being able to take part in the 
services for the installation of a friend 
he had known well. He paid a high 
tribute to Mr. Greenman and advised the 
congregation, in Rooseveltian phrase, “to 
fear God and take your part.’ The 


church is a corporation made possible by 
co-operation and is made up of individ- 


uals; if individuals are weak, the church 
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will be weak. All can do something. The 
speaker said of the varieties of helpful 
members of his church the one who made 
it a point to greet strangers was very 
helpful. Another church in which it was 
not customary to greet strangers was 
ealled the “Church of the Holy Icicle.” 
Mr. Simons said the people do not em- 
phasize sufficiently the mystical side of 
religion. He urged a spirit of loyalty, 
as loyalty is a very practical thing. Dr. 
Samuel McChord Crothers of Cambridge, 
the second speaker, referred to his minis- 
try in Brattleboro, where they looked 
upon the church in Greenfield as metro- 
politan, and its pastor, the late Dr. John 
F. Moors, as the Unitarian bishop. “When 
we came to Greenfield we got sympathy 
from one who was an acknowledged 
leader,” he said. All Souls is a church 
with a great past and a great future. 
Dr. Crothers said he could not imagine 
where the best can be drawn out more 
than in the church of Dr. Moors. Rev. 
Dr. William Wallace Fenn of the Har- 
vard Divinity School extolled Dr. Moors, 
of whom he was very fond, and said 
All Souls had now ealled his most inti- 
mate friend. He could not wish more 
than that the relations between All Souls 
Church and Dr. Moors may be renewed 
between the new minister and church. 
The work of the church, he said, is not 
now as it was in pre-war times. The 
great cataclysm shattered the foundations 
of the past. The minister of to-day, under 
existing conditions, must have regard for 
the life of the community as well as the 
life of the individual. The new minister 
will see things that must be changed. In 
the present state of affairs the man who 
never says unwise things never says any- 
thing worth while. We must remember 
that we cannot return to conditions as 
they were ten years ago; we cannot have 
them back. Rey. Henry Goodwin Smith 
of Northampton gave the prayer of in- 
stallation. Rev. Edward F. Hayward of 
Chicopee extended the welcome to the 
Connecticut Valley Conference. He said 
Mr. Greenman and he were formerly mem- 
bers of the Worcester Conference. Rev. 
John B. Whiteman of St. James’ Episcopal 
Church welcomed Mr. Greenman to Green- 
field. The benediction by Mr. Greenman 
closed the services. Many of those present 
went into the church parlors to meet Mr. 
and Mrs. Greenman and the visiting min- 
isters. 


Spiritual Elements in Social Order 


Hammonton, N.J.— Universalist-Unita- 
rian Society, Rev. W. H. Gardner, Ph.D.: 
This society joined in the week of prayer 
with the other denominations of the town. 
though not without some opposition by 
the Presbyterian minister. It became 
clear that the minister of this parish 
could pray and make an address in his 
turn, without creating any public dis- 
turbance. The parish received a Christ- 
mas present from a few friends,—a piano, 
which is a helpful addition to the work. 
The minister is preaching a series of ser- 
mons on “The Spiritual Elements Under- 
lying Industrial, Social, and Moral Re- 
eonstruction.” The several topics follow: 
January 11, “Successive Epochs in Social 
Emancipation: The Elements of Spiritual 
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Power and Purpose”; January 18, “What 
is Political Democracy? The Spiritual Ele- 
ments of Self-Control and Self-Govern- 
ment”; January 25, “What is Industrial 
Democracy? The Spiritual Elements of 
Good-will and Social Justice”; February 
1, “The Spiritual Difficulties of Industrial 
Disturbance: The Elements of Good Faith 
and Generous Regard’; February 8, “Col- 
lective Readjustment: The Elements cf 
Mutual Co-operation for the Common 
Good”; February 15, “The Spiritual 
Motive of Service or Industrial Exploita- 
tion? The Spiritual Elements of Mutual 
Helpfulness”; February 22, “The New 
Social Morality: The Element of Progres- 
sive Righteousness” ; February 29, 
“Church Preparedness for Spiritual Re- 
construction: The Hlement of Organized 
Love.” 
Divers Good rks 

Martetra, On10.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Hal H. Lloyd: A union Thanksgiving 
service was held in this church, the min- 


Deaths 


HARRIS.—In Arlington, Mass., February 6, 
after a short illness, Mrs. Emma M. (Willis) 
Harris, at the age of eighty-one years. 


Mrs. Emma M. (Willis) Harris was a native 
of Fitchburg, Mass., daughter of Samuel and 
Cynthia (Merriam) Willis, and was educated 
in the schools of Fitchburg, Waverley, and 
Charlestown. She married in 1868 Dr. J. C. 
Harris,.a well-known physician of Arlington, 
who died in 1895; and for fifty-two years she 
occupied the house on Academy Street, built 
for their use, in which she died. She was a 


| lovable character, cheerful, and always helpful 


toward anything making for the welfare and 
happiness of her large circle of friends. She 
was a lifelong Unitarian, though she attended 
and was active in the Congregational church, 
her husband’s, under Dr. Daniel C. Cady; but 
since her husband’s death some _ twenty-five 
years ago she has been an earnest and most 
useful member of the First Congregational 
Parish (Unitarian) under Rev. Frederic Gill. 
She was an officer and worker in the church 
and Alliance, especially in the Cheerful Letter 
Department. She was a charter member of the 
Arlington Historical Society and a member of 
the Red Cross. She was fond of music and 
art, in which she excelled. She was the last of 
the family of ten children, and leaves one 
daughter, Florence Willis Harris. She will be 
greatly missed, and her life is a shining ex- 
ample and inspiration to the friends she has 
left. Cc. 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
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isters of the Unitarian, Baptist, Metho- 
dist, and Congregational churches taking 
part in the service. In the first week of 
January a day was given for a doughnut 
sale for the Red Cross, and the use of 
the church kitchen was given for the 
making and cooking of the doughnuts, and 
was in charge of Mrs. F. 8. McGee. Jan- 
uary 25, a contribution of $20 was made 
to: the Young People’s Union. For over 
a year, the minister, Mr. Lloyd, has 
preached each second and fourth Sun- 
day afternoons at Rockland Universalist 
church, and delivered addresses at the 
Farmers’ Institutes during the fall and 
winter. Since the recent visit of Dr. 
W. I. Lawrance in the interests of the 
Beacon Series of. lessons, the Sunday- 
school (Mr. C. P. Dyar, superintendent) 
is using the Beacon Series in all classes 
except a class of men and women which 
is studying Professor Peabody’s “Jesus 
Christ and the Social Question.” At 
Christmas-time a play was given by Mrs. 
BK. A. Coil’s Sunday-school class, and 
there were songs and recitations*by other 
pupils of the school. The Sunday-school 
contributed $40 to the children of Hun- 
gary. An Audubon class of the younger 
pupils of the Sunday-school has been or- 
ganized by Mrs. Cora D. Berlin. The Al- 
_liance Bazaar (Mrs. Willard Thornily, 
chairman) cleared $3810. The Alliance 
gave $25 to the children of Hungary. The 
Alliance has for each month a committee 
which has charge of the monthly social 
meeting and supper. It also meets each 
month for a business and working meet- 
ing. The Laymen’s League meets the first 
Wednesday evening of the month, and the 
meetings have been so enjoyable that 
many remain till ten or eleven o’clock. 
The programme is a supper and an ad- 
dress. The last meeting was addressed 
by Dr. C. A. Gallagher, his subject being, 
“Church Union, Is it Practicable or De 
sirable?” Rey. W. L. Sullivan, All Souls 
Church, New York, and Mr. Carl B. Weth- 
erell, Boston, visited the church in the 
interests of the Laymen’s League on Sun- 
day, February 15. Immediate plans and 
hopes of the church are to increase the 
annual offering to the American Unitarian 
Association and increase the subscriptions 
to THr CHRISTIAN Recistrer. The annual 
meeting of the church will be held April 1. 


Give More, Have More 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—First Unitarian 
Society, Rey. John H. Dietrich: The two 
principal features of the life of this so- 
ciety at present are the annual meeting 
and the minister’s winter series of ad- 
dresses. The meeting was an unusually 
happy one because the reports showed 
a year of remarkable activity and prog- 
ress, and because the financial condition 
of the Society is much better than it 
has ever been in its history, in spite of 
the fact that it assumed a largely in- 
creased budget last year. The Society is 
doing its best to keep pace with the con- 
stantly increasing cost of living in the 
interest of its minister’s material comfort. 
For three years now it has increased his 
salary $600 each year. Let this be said 
for the encouragement of other societies, 
that each year the balance in the treasury 
was larger, until the chairman of the 
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meeting was moved to remark, “It seems 
that the more we give, the more we have.” 
Mr. Dietrich is a thoroughgoing humanist, 
and, much to the delight of this com- 
munity, he is delivering a series of ad- 
dresses this winter on “Humanism—A New 
Faith for a New Age” to congregations 
that fill the church. The purpose of the 
series is stated on the topic card as fol- 
lows: “The people need a gospel, a sure 
faith and a hope. They need it especially 
in this time of religious questioning and 
unrest. The old religion, based upon 
supernatural and divine revelations, is be- 
ing supplanted by a religion based upon 
natural and human relations. The old 
moral sanctions are giving way, and new 
sanctions must be put in their place. The 
old faith in divine providence is toppling 
and reeling, and a new faith in human 
providence is slowly rising in strength and 
power. It is this new faith that Mr. 
Dietrich will seek to interpret plainly and 
boldly in these constructive addresses.” 


Editorial Approbation 


OmaHA, Nes.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Robert F. Leavens: The Omaha 
World-Herald says editorially : “Rev. Rob- 
ert F. Leavens speaks a word of wisdom 
when he emphasizes the necessity of de- 
fending the right of free speech with vigor 
equal to that applied to suppression of 
its abuse. He draws a proper distinction 
between the anarchist who would over- 
throw the government and the reformer 
who would’ maintain it but improve it 
according to his belief. He refers particu- 
larly to the extreme feeling shown by 
some — even including violence — against 
those who find good points, as well as 
bad, in the Soviet government of Russia. 
Continuing he says: ‘I am an American. 
I love my country as I love my home, be- 
cause it is to me the best on earth. That 
is not to say that it is past improving. 
If any other country has a good thing, 
my love for America makes me want to 
see it adopted here. And the constitution 
provides the means. The framers of that 
instrument recognized that it was not the 
last word in democracy when they added 
the article providing for amendment, some 
nineteen of which have been adopted.’ 
That is a well-expressed and proper senti- 
ment for true Americans to hold. Against 
those who would change the government 
by force, by means other than those pro- 
vided for the expression of the people’s 
will, there should be speedy and certain 
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action, based on absolute justice. But 
those who would make a change by proper 
constitutional means have full right to 
the expression of their views. It is by 
such expression that all of the progressive 
developments of the country’s constitution 
have come about. It is only by such 
means that any progress can be made in 
government.” At Christmas-time the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the founding of the 
church was celebrated. The principal ad- 
dress of the occasion was given by Rev. 
Arthur M. Judy of Davenport, Ia., field 
officer of the Unitarian Conference. Other 
speakers were William Brewer, former 
mayor of Omaha and one of the original 
members of the church, who related some 
incidents of the early history of the 
church, and Mrs. William §. Curtis, presi- 
dent of the Women’s Alliance, who spoke 
on personal associations and noteworthy 
events in the church. 


Increased Vitality 


Quinoy, Inu.—Second Congregational So- 
ciety, Rev. Earl F. Cook: On January 8, 
after a parish supper, the annual meeting 
was held. A spirit of good cheer pre- 
vailed. Although the church has been 
without a settled minister most of the 
past year, the congregation has held itself 
firmly together. It faces the new year 
with eagerness and expectancy. It has 
reason to do so. The church is taking in 
new blood. The young people of the 
church have formed an organization which 
meets twice a month. The minister is 
giving them a course of lectures on the 
evolution of religion, and after his talks 
there are spirited social gatherings. <A 
Sunday-school has been organized. The 
school is small, but since October the at- 
tendance has doubled. The new Beacon 
Course is being used in all of the classes. 
During the Christmas season a luncheon 
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was served to the pupils and their little 
friends, after which a successful play was 
given by the pupils. The women’s so- 
cieties are also manifesting vitality. The 
Ladies’ Industrial Society has carried its 
work onward with characteristic steadi- 
ness, holding its annual bazaar and con- 
tributing the receipts to the church treas- 
ury. The King’s Daughters society has 
also contributed money to the church 
treasury. During the fall, two valuable 
additions were made to the church build- 
ing. Mrs. D. E. Lynds, a lifelong mem- 
ber, gave a new chancel in memory of her 
son, Mr. Edward Lynds. It is a work of 
beauty, and an inspiration to worship. 
The other addition was a new heating 
apparatus. The Quincy church looks for- 
ward to stable expansion and vigorous 
spirituality. , 


Extensive Repairs 


UxprincrE, Mass.—fFirst Parish, Rev. 
John N. Mark: Mr. Mark was released 
from his naval chaplaincy in July and 
came to the parish in September. Under 
his leadership the church has already 
shown signs of improvement. The attend- 
ance at the morning service has trebled, 
this increase being brought about through 
new publicity methods, including The 
Wayside Pulpit and the publication of an 
attractive monthly bulletin by the pastor. 
This bulletin is sent to the home of 
every church member and adherent, to 
those who are only nominally interested 
in the church, and to those who are 
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not interested in any church. The local 
Legion Post attended in a body the Armis- 
tice Sunday service, and Comrade Mark 
preached a special sermon on the occasion. 
The union Thanksgiving service was held 
at the Unitarian church, the pastor preach- 
ing the sermon. The church was crowded 
to the door. A Laymen’s League chap- 
ter will probably be formed soon. The 
Women’s Alliance, under the leadership 
of Mrs. George Smith, undertook the task 
of repairing the vestry, including a new 
system of lighting, a new electric blower 
for the organ, and additions to the kitchen, 
including a ceiling of exposed hardwood 
beams, and new hardwood floors through- 
out. The cost was more than $4,000. The 
work has been done, and enough money 
obtained to meet the bills. The Alliance 
bazaar netted about $700, the largest 
sum ever obtained. The Sunday-school, 
under the leadership of Miss Annie Gold- 
thwaite, has the largest number in at- 
tendance for many years. The honor roll 
published monthly in the church bulletin 
has stimulated regularity in attendance. 
A successful Christmas concert and pag- 
eant was held on the evening of December 
21, 1919. The school is studying “Old 
Testament Narratives.” A Girls’ Club and 
a Boy Scout movement are being formed. 


Growth in 1919 


Witmineton, Den—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. W. A. Vrooman: At the an- 
nual meeting held recently the Women’s 
Alliance served a chicken-pie supper. Al- 
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though the streets were almost impassable 
with ice, and a heavy rain was falling, 
sixty members of the congregation sat 
down to supper. Inspiring reports were 
read from all departments of the church. 
During 1919 the membership and congre- 
gation grew about fifty per cent. Sub- 
scriptions for the ensuing year are being 
solicited, and returns thus far indicate a 
considerable advance. A young people’s 
society called Unity Club has been or- 
ganized with an attendance of twenty- 
five. The Women’s Alliance is flourish- 
ing. The men waited for the visit from 
Carl B. Wetherell, on February 19, to or- 
ganize a chapter of the League. 


Personals 


Miss Anna Brooks Carter has been en- 
gaged as parish assistant of the First 
Unitarian Church, Worcester, Mass. 


Rey. Thomas P. Byrnes has resigned 
as pastor of the First Unitarian Church 
of Birmingham, Ala., in order to accept a 
eall to the First Unitarian Church of 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Mr. Byrnes began 
his work in the new field, Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 15. Mr. Byrnes organized the First 
Unitarian Church in February, 1916. In 
addition to his church work he delivered 
more than one hundred war addresses, 
served as chaplain in three of the leading 
fraternal orders of the city, was active 
in the Chamber of Commerce, the Civic 
Association, and in the social welfare 
work of the city. 


The Integrity of the Nation 


1. Integrity is a moral quality without which no nation can long endure. 


2. Religion is needed in order that integrity be maintained. 


3, The total church membership in the United States is less than half of the 
population, and the Protestant church membership is less than one-fourth of 


the population. ; 


4. Of the American people who have no church, there are many who never 
will have a church till the liberal church comes to them. 


5. Did any other church ever have such an opportunity as the Unitarian 
church now has? Did any church ever have its duty more clearly marked? 
What will you doP Are you ready now to bear your part in a great Unita- 


rian advance? 


YOUR PATRIOTISM AND YOUR RELIGION BID YOU ACT. 


Send generous contributions to the Treasury of the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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~~ PLEASANTRIES 
Music teacher to pupil at piano: “Why 
‘don’t you stop? Those marks mean rest!” 


“What's the use of restin’? Let’s get 
through with it.’—Judge. 


Parke: “They tell me your daughter is 
remarkably well-educated and accom- 
plished.” Lane: “I should say so. Why, 
that girl hasn’t lived at home since she 
‘was five years old.”—Life. 


“Gimme three cigars,” ordered O"Rourke, 
shoving a quarter across the counter. 
“Strong ones or mild?” “Gimme _ the 
strong ones. The weak wans is always 
bustin’ in me pocket.”—American Legion 
Weekly. 


“Daddy,” asked a mite of eight sum- 
mers, “God makes us do the good things, 
doesn’t he?” “Yes,” replied the father. 
“And Satan makes us do the naughty 
things?’ Again, yes. “Well, who makes 
us do all the funny ones?’—London Post. 


continued the narrator of the 
thrilling experience, “the great waves 
rolled on and on, until at last my frail 
bark was arrested by an oncoming wave 
more powerful than the rest.” “Well, 
and what did you do when your boat was 
arrested by this wave?” asked the cynic. 
“We bailed her out,’ said the adventurer. 
—Tit-Bits. 


at Ol 


Apropos the new American poetry, 
Margaret Widdemer offers the following 
as the undaunted version of Emerson’s 
“So Near is Grandeur to our Dust,’— 


My Dust—proud, reeking, vivescent... 

Grandeur is IT! It is grandeur! 

It is so grand—gee! Grand’s the word! 

When Duty whispers to it, it answers, 

Shouting in the full glory of Egotistic 
Certainty— 

. “Duty? I never heard of you!” 


The palm for brevity in speech should 
be awarded, according to Hverybody’s 
Magazine, to a marine who testified about 
the explosion of a gun on a war vessel— 
an explosion that had sent him to the 
hospital for some months. “Please give 
your version of the explosion,’ he was 
asked. “Well,” he said, “I was standing 
beside the gun; there was an awful racket, 
and the doctor said, ‘Sit up and take 
this.”.”’ 


When returning troops were received 
with acclaim in the streets one four-year- 
old daughter was not only impressed but 
puzzled. “Where have they been?’ she 
wondered. “In France.” “And what 
were they doing there?’ “Fighting, my 
dear.’ There was a long pause, during 
which she shook her head disapprovingly. 
“Well,” she said finally, “they look to me 
like pretty big boys to fight.”-—The Home 
Sector. 


Our intrepid and usually terribly earnest 
neighbor Unity reminds its readers in 
these dear days of sanguinary Americans 
lusting savagely for the least suspicious 
of aliens, of “the delightful story” told by 
Whitlock in “Belgium” about a German 
officer quartered in a chiteau at Ardennes 
who said to the gouwvernante: “I have 
a notion ‘to. shoot you.” °“Why?’ she 
asked. “Oh, simply because I feel like 
shooting some one to-day.” Then she re- 
plied calmly, ‘‘Why don’t you shoot your- 
self?” Delightful, what? 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK: 


(t), Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 


individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, an 

(2) ‘rie gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
und held for it by the American Unitarian Association 

as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 

S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas. » 54 Kenneth 

St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Services at 7.30. 
Sunday, February 29, Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot 
and Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A 
Fairley, minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday- 
school at 12, 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning service atll. Ves- 
per service (all seats free) at 4. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. 
Eugene R. Shippen, minister. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Morning service at 11. Sunday, February 29, Rev. 
Miles Hanson will preach. Subject, Book Sermon, 
“Mother and I: A Study in Naturalization,” 


KING'S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10. 30 
a.m. Sunday, February 29, Mr. Snow will preach. 
Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Service at 11 a.m. Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 29, subject, ‘‘The Pilgrim Spirit of Adventure." 
Church school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school, 9.15a.mM. Morn- 
ing service, 10.30. Communion ie first Sunday 
of each month. Children’s class, 3.30 p.m. Vespers, 
Thursday, 4. 0 p.m. The church is open daily from 9 
to 5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. The minister, Rev.Abraham 
M Rihbany, will preach. Subject, ‘‘ The Increasing 
Master.” Church services at 114.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten and Primary classes at 11 
a.m. Collection for Unitarian Service Pension Society. 
Social service class at 10. 15 a.m. Speaker, Mr. Philip 
C. Nash. Subject, “‘C. G. Ames Chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League.” 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


Notice to Subscribers 
In these days of conservation and 
scarcity of materials we request our sub- 
scribers kindly to send us notice of change 
of address at least one week in advance 
whenever possible. 


CLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to Tue Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 


Address 
CIRCULATION DEPT. 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THH RHGISTHR 


